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r AHE results of the Municipal Elections all over 
the country this week seem to have come 
rather as a shock to many people. They 

should not have done so. Great Labour gains were to 

be expected, partly because the retiring members were 
men who were elected in the course of the great Labour 
slump of 1924, but still more, of course, because of the 
present and even more extreme slump in Toryism. The 

Labour victory is certainly a very substantial one. The 

gains, however, are so widely distributed that there is 

relatively little change in the party complexion of the 
great majority of the Councils. Labour has come a step 
nearer to power in many places, and one big town, 

Birkenhead, has been definitely “‘ captured ”’ as Sheffield 

was a year ago. On the other hand, there has been a 

setback in Glasgow, where for some time past the poli- 

tical future has hovered on a razor edge. In both 

Birmingham and Liverpool the electoral progress of 

Labour has continued, and the “ safe’’ majorities in 

these Conservative strongholds are being effectively 

undermined. On the whole, the results show a steady 
development of the Labour vote which is far more 
likely to be lasting than any sudden turnover based on 


the excitement of a single election. 
* x * 


There are still a good many industrial towns in which 
Labour is only an inconsiderable third party. But 
every year brings it an accession of strength despite 
coalitions to oppose its advance. Such coalitions, 
moreover, are becoming much less common, probably 
for the reason that in municipal politics they do not 
work. For our part we have never believed that there 
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is any room for a third party in municipal adminis- 
tration and have always thought it unfortunate that 
the issues of national politics, or even the names of 
national parties, should ever have been introduced into 
municipal controversies. There are, for example, plenty 
of Tories, as well as Liberals, who hate ‘ Socialism,” 
but are in favour of municipally owned tramways or 
electric undertakings, yet such men by their connection 
with national parties are in practice debarred from 
acting upon their opinions. There should be only two 
parties in municipal politics, and the old names, current 
in London until twenty years ago, are as good as could 
be found—‘ Moderates’’ and “ Progressives.” In 
national politics there is undoubtedly room for a middle 
party which while opposed to Conservatism is not 
prepared to adopt a general socialist policy. But in 
municipal politics no such middle party can have any 
raison d’étre, and it seems to us quite certain that the 
** Liberals ” will be entirely squeezed out in the course 
of the next few years. The issue in all municipal 
politics is*a perfectly simple one—activity versus 
inactivity, public enterprise versus private enterprise, 
the interests of the consumer versus the interests of 
the private entrepreneur. Traditionally the Liberals 
have always sided with Labour on this issue. The 
time has come when they must acknowledge that 
affiliation by coalition, or else submit to annihilation 
as a party in municipal affairs. 
* * * 

The important question of the Statutory Commission 
on the working of the Reform constitution in India 
appears to have been settled by the Government in 
favour of a purely parliamentary committee. Behind 
the scenes much influence has been exerted on behalf 
of the plan for a small commission of constitutional 
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and administrative experts, unconnected either with 
Indian or with official interests. Indian opinion, on 
the other hand, demands a genuine Commission upon 
which the great Indian communities would be repre- 
sented. The Government, however, has allowed it to 
be inferred that the Commission must be parliamentary, 
for the reason that its sole purpose will be to advise 
Parliament upon the revision of the Government 
of India Act in 1929. The Maharajadiraj of Burdwan, 
one of the great Bengal landlords, wrote to the Times 
this week in protest, urging that the entrusting of the 
task to a parliamentary committee “would be a 
reversion to methods of inquiry abandoned many years 
ago, and a negation of the now firmly established 
system of British and Indian partnership.” The 
resentment of the Indian educated classes, he adds, 
would probably be expressed in a widespread boycott 
of the Commission. Whether, however, such a boycott, 
should it take place, would matter very much one way 
or the other depends, as the Times points out, upon 
the composition of the Commission and the precise 
nature of the task assigned to it. Is it to be a great 
debating society, “‘ representative ” of all parties and 
interests, and saddled with the task of collecting 
opinions and listening toorations ? Or isitto beasmall 
semi-technical committee with the duty of studying 
only the facts regarding the actual working of the 
dyarchic system? The Government seems to have 
decided in favour of the second of these alternatives. 
There is undoubtedly much to be said on both sides ; 
but there is nothing at all, in our view, to be said for 
the Government’s present policy of maintaining official 
silence whilst allowing its intentions to leak out. If 
unnecessary irritation in India is to be avoided, a full 
and definite statement of the Government’s proposals 
should be made at the earliest possible opportunity. 
* * * 


Count Bethlen’s attempt to revive the somewhat 
medizval restrictions still imposed on Jews residing in 
Hungary has produced a storm of anti-Semitism in 
Budapest. These outbursts have taken the form of 
anti-Jewish demonstrations by the Budapest students 
and of threats and minor acts of violence against the 
unfortunate Jewish scholars. In most cases the latter 
have been successfully prevented from entering the 
University buildings, and so serious has been the 
attitude of the technical high schools that the rectors 
have been forced to close them for several days. The 
Numerus Clausus which Count Bethlen is seeking to 
revise is a measure limiting the number of Jews to be 
admitted to the schools and universities. No one 
doubts the good intentions of the Hungarian Premier, 
who has indeed made a promise to the League of Nations 
and who appreciates the benefits which his country can 
receive from a good foreign Press. Doubtless, owing 
to his personal prestige, he will be able to pass his 
reform through the Hungarian Parliament, but if the 
new law is to be a real reform and not merely a paper 
reform, he is likely to have great difficulty, not only 
with the students, but also with the Professors, who 
know that they have the sympathy, if not the active 
support, of a large majority of the Hungarian ruling 
class. Jew-baiting in a city like Budapest, whose com- 
mercial community is almost entirely Jewish, is an 
expensive luxury. In the last three years no fewer than 
2,440 Jewish students have been forced to attend 
foreign universities, and for their support abroad some 
five million pengés (about £180,000) have left Hungary. 
Incidentally, these outbursts are a further proof of the 


fact that in her treatment of her minority populations 
Hungary has at least as bad a record as any of her 
neighbours. . . . 


Turkey made another step on the path of modern- 
isation at the end of last week, when a census was 
taken for the first time in the history of the country. 
The business was entrusted to a Belgian expert, 
assisted by some 50,000 agents. The Government 
and the newspapers had done their best to coach 
the population in its duties; and as a final precaution 
against evading the canvassers, the whole people 
was kept indoors throughout the census day. This 
restriction appears to have caused some alarm among 
the more ignorant and credulous sections of the 
populace; there were Armenians in Constantinople, 
we are told, who feared a ‘“‘ St. Bartholomew's Day.” 
The results should be important as well’as interesting. 
Turkish statistics are at present mere guess-work. 
Estimates of the total population range from seven 
to twelve and a half million, and those of the area 
of the country from 279,000 to 494,000 square miles, 
The Government expects, amongst other advantages, 
to get an increase of revenue from the census; for 
it is believed that there are many people in Con- 
stantinople whose existence has been unknown to 
the authorities and who have thus escaped taxation. 
There will probably be found, too, a number of 
foreigners, who are not registered or in possession of 
identity certificates, and with whom the “ Exchange 


of Populations Commission” will presumably have 
to deal. 


* * * 


A great many people in this country must, we feel 
sure, have read this week, with a good deal of private 
satisfaction, of the direct issue which has come to a 
head between the British and other sections of the 
managing body of the Olympic Games. The clash 
has arisen over the question of whether “ amateur” 
football players should be allowed ‘‘ compensation ” 
for lost time, that is to say, should be paid the equivalent 
of any wages or salaries which they may lose by 
training for, and taking part in, Olympic contests. 
The British view is that they cannot accept any such 
payment without ceasing to be amateurs, but this is 
a view which seems to be shared by no other country. 
This disagreement will certainly lead to the withdrawal 
from the Olympic football matches of all British 
teams; and if it leads to our complete withdrawal 
from the Olympic Games as a whole there are certainly 
a great many English sportsmen who will not shed a 
tear. International competitions almost inevitably 
tend to the development of professionalism, open or 
disguised, and it is the natural and proper role of 
Great Britain to take the lead in opposing that tendency. 
To foreigners it may seem strange that some of the 
very people who oppose the introduction of profes- 
sionalism into the Olympic Games highly approve of 
the appointment this week of a professional as captain 
of the Yorkshire county cricket eleven. But in fact 
there is here no paradox. We do not object to the 
existence of professionals in any form of sport but 
simply to “ amateurs ’’ who are paid. 

* * * 


Mr. MacDonald, continuing his round of speeches in 
support of the Labour Party’s “ surtax”’ proposal, 
has been dealing this week with its alleged effects on 
the volume of saving. The surtax, he holds, will have 
absolutely no injurious effect on savings. “* The saving 
of the necessary capital for replacement and develop- 
ment will take place in exactly the same way as 
hitherto.” On the face of it, this seems, if Mr. 
MacDonald has been correctly reported, a somewhat 
airy way of disposing of the problem; for it is not 


easy to conceive of any important tax which would not 
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have some direct or indirect reactions on the accumula- 
tion of capital What Mr. MacDonald means, we 
presume, is that, as the surtax is to be levied on the 
same basis, in respect of unearned income, as the exist- 
ing Income Tax, it introduces no new and subversive 
principle, and cannot in fairness be criticised as if it 
did. So far we may If it is assumed that the 
State needs additional revenue for the development of 
the social services, it is arguable that there is no better 
way of raising it than by the proposed surtax. But 
will the raising of additional revenue in any form tend 
to reduce savings ? Clearly the answer depends on the 
extent to which the redistribution of income effected 
by its means provides a stimulus to productive effort, 
and thus increases the fund out of which “saving” 
and “‘ spending” alike have to be met. The Labour 
contention is that a more even distribution of income 
will stimulate production, and so maintain savings at 
the present, or perhaps even at a higher, level ; but this 
is not a contention, it seems to us, which it would be 
easy to substantiate. 
* * * 


Mr. Winston Churchill has made another speech on 
the trade situation, this time with a far more qualified 
optimism than in his speeches during his recent tour 
in Scotland. He no longer declares that the outlook 
for trade is roseate ; instead, he only insists that there 
is a real, though slight, improvement in the situation. 
On the basis of this revised statement, few will be 
disposed to disagree with him. Matters are looking a 
little better just now, and we do seem to have largely 
averted this year the customary seasonal depression 
of the early autumn. Thereis, however, no sign of any 
fundamental change in the position. The coal trade is as 
bad as ever, and iron and steel but little improved. 
Special activity in the building trades has been a factor 
in decreasing unemployment during the past few 
months; but there is a danger that the reduction of 
the housing subsidy may cause an increase in the near 
future. The luxury trades, indeed, are doing well, and 
unemployment continues to decrease in London and 
the Southern Counties. But the great masses of idle 
labour still remain in the coalfields and the textile 
districts ; andit is clear that no substantial change in the 
general situation is possible unless the greater industries 
revive. There is, moreover, no certainty about the 
future monetary situation, which depends largely on the 
course of events and policy in the United States. While, 
therefore, we may agree with Mr. Churchill’s latest 
account of the situation, it does not follow that we can 
safely found upon it any large hopes for the future. 

* a * 


A large number of local authorities have on their 
hands houses which they were not able to complete 
before the reduced rates of housing subsidy came 
into force. An attempt is now being made to get 
an extension of time for the completion of these houses 
at the old rates. The bad weather during the summer 
months, it is urged, greatly delayed building operations, 
and the consequence is that the financial calculations 
of many of the local authorities are being badly upset. 
Approaches to the Ministry of Health have brought 
no redress; for the date from which the subsidy 
was reduced was fixed by Act of Parliament, and 
1s not under the Ministry’s control. Pressure is now 
being exerted in order to persuade the Government 
to consent to a brief amending Act, giving the Minister 
power to vary the date. The importance attached to 
this seems to indicate that housing progress is likely 
to be materially affected by the lowering of the rates 
of subsidy. It is indeed evident that Mr. Chamberlain 
and his Press supporters are now putting all their 
emphasis on slum clearance as against the development 
of fresh housing schemes. There is in this a certain 
danger. Slum clearance is thoroughly desirable ; but 


it ought not to be pushed forward as an alternative to 
the provision of extra accommodation. If it is, our 
house-building may easily fall below our current needs, 
even apart from any attempt to raise the general 
standard of house-provision. The whole housing situ- 
ation needs just now the most careful watching. 

* * * 


The proposed Miners’ March to London is leading to 
more and more trouble. The London Trades Council 
and the. Trades Union Congress General Council have 
both washed their hands of it; and certain of the 
Trades Councils in towns on the route are also uneasy 
at the claims for help and accommodation which the 
marchers are likely to make upon them. Increasingly, 
the march is being denounced as a Communist 
manceuvre; and, while this description of it is strongly 
resented by many non-Communist supporters of the 
plan in the mining districts, there seems to be a good 
deal of truth in it so far as the outside support extended 
to the movement is concerned. To us it seems plain 
that the march will be futile unless it has a definite 
and clearly stated object likely to arouse widespread 
sympathy among the public, and capable of being 
satisfied by some definite action on the art of the 
Government. We cannot discover that it such an 
object ; and we are therefore compelled to conclude 
that it will do no good, and that the miners taking part 
in it are in danger of being exploited for the purposes 
of a futile demonstration. The South Wales Miners’ 
Federation itself appears to recognise that no action 
ought to be taken without the endorsement of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, which, despite 
Mr. Cook, has so far lent the movement no support. 
In face of all these hard facts, it is to be hoped that 
the whole plan will be given up. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Fianna Fail seized 
upon the Labour motion on unemployment to enlighten 
the Dail as to the economic policy which presumably 
it intends to carry out if entrusted with power. Mr. 
de Valera gratified the Labour benches by accepting 
their contention that it is the duty of the State to 
provide work or pay for all, but the manner in which 
he proposes to apply the doctrine would provoke a 
much fiercer revolt of Trade Unionists than anything 
that has been done by Mr. Cosgrave and his Cabinet. 
According to him, the country should devote all its 
energies to the provision of food, shelter and clothing 
for its people from its own resources, without regard 
to the fact that a scheme of this kind would mean a 
drastic reduction in the standard of living. In addition 
to prohibitive taxes on imported goods, an embargo 
it is suggested should also be placed on foreign capital, 
though, as a Labour member pointed out, when money 
was wanted for the Carlow beet sugar factory the 
Irish investor could be induced to subscribe only £10,000 
of the £400,000 required. The tersest comment on this 
farrago of absurdities was that of the Minister for 
Agriculture, who dismissed the whole thing as 
‘* economic defeatism,’ and scoffed at the idea of a 
handful of untrained politicians issuing ultimatums to 
Irish farmers and industrialists. In all probability 
there is not much danger that Fianna Fail in office 
would persist in forcing its dogmas to their logical 
conclusion. It should not be forgotten that five years 
ago most of our Ministers were talking exactly the 
same kind of nonsense, and it was only by slow degrees 
they discovered that the economic theories of Griffith, 
whatever value they may have had as weapons in the 
political fight with Great Britain, do not provide an 
adequate foundation upon which to build up the 
prosperity of a self-governing State. There is no reason 
to think that Fianna Fail in power would put up a 
much stiffer fight than Cumann na n Gaedheal against 
the logic of facts. Ps 
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TEN YEARS OF BOLSHEVISM 


T is certainly a horrid thought that the Bolshevik 
Government has proved itself, since the War, 
to be the most stable Government in Europe; 
but however unpleasant it may be, it is a fact and 

not a fact to be lightly orindignantly dismissed. For ten 
years there has been no change in Russia, nor any really 
serious threat or prospect of a change. It seems to 
be time to consider whether that fundamental upheaval, 
that dismissal of the Bolsheviks bag and baggage, for 
which we have all been so hopefully looking, is ever 
likely to come about at all. And such consideration 
may possibly lead to the view that the Bolshevik 
Revolution has made a deeper mark upon the history 
of the world than even the Great War itself. The 
Great War is definitely over and already substantially 
forgotten. The revolution in Russia is still only in 
its early stages. Its fundamental importance has yet 
to be realised by most of the rest of the world. 

It must first be noted that the revolution has taken 
far deeper root in Russia than the vast majority of 
foreigners understand. Hitherto the average foreigner 
has regarded the triumph of the Bolsheviks in Russia 
as a purely temporary success, produced by war 
lassitude and only rendered possible by the attractions 
of a programme which gave peace to a tired and ignorant 
soldiery and land to a land-hungry peasantry. This 
belief in the transience of Bolshevism has been accom- 
panied by an equally strong belief in the certainty of 
its catastrophic overthrow. The forces of order would 
re-establish themselves. Common sense would prevail 
over midsummer madness, and a new Russia would 
arise which, in the imagination both of the foreigner 
and of the anti-Bolshevik Russian, was very little 
removed from the Russia of the old regime. Such 
beliefs have been responsible for disastrous attempts 
at intervention, for the financial support accorded to 
the White Russians, and for various attempts to 
establish a boycott—courses of action which have so 
far served only to aggravate the horrors of the civil 
war and to galvanise the Bolsheviks with a new strength 
and a new faith. 

In spite, however, of the experience of ten years 
these beliefs are, even to-day, widely held; and there 
are responsible statesmen in this country who still 
comfort themselves with the thought that another 
few months, or at most a year or so, will see the over- 
throw of these Communistic tyrants of disorder whom 
they so greatly fear and hate. This hope of a catas- 
trophic overthrow of the present regime in Russia is 
probably stronger in England than in any other 
European country, and, if not soon abandoned, may 
one day lead us into a disaster of the first magnitude. 
For, while Communism may have disappeared in Russia 
—as indeed, in effect, it has—the administrative 
machine created by the Bolsheviks has achieved a 
stability which, in the opinion of a large number of 
observers, precludes any possibility of a return to 
anything like the old order. The quarrels of a Trotsky 
and a Stalin have no significance at all compared with 
the vast social upheaval which has been brought 
about by the revolution, and even radical changes in 
the personnel of the Moscow leaders are not likely 
to effect any serious alteration in a movement whose 
mainspring is the exaltation of the mass at the cost 
of the suppression of the individual. 

That Bolshevism will remain within the same narrow 
confines as at present, or that it will succeed in con- 
verting the rest of Europe to Communism is so unlikely 
as not to be worth considering. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat, like the ultra-national, all-for-the-State 
idea of Fascismo, is a phase which will last only so 
long as it serves a useful purpose. The real strength 
of Bolshevism to-day lies in its effort to create an 


administrative authority which, after having achieved 
the emancipation of the masses, will continue to act 
impartially and without self-profit to safeguard the 
interests of those masses and to prevent their exploita- 
tion by the individual. This problem, which in a 
greater or less degree confronts the whole world to-day, 
is in truth the whole kernel of Bolshevism. It explains 
the fierce discipline to which the relatively small 
number of genuine Communists are subjected, the 
extra severe punishments which are meted out to 
Communist transgressors, and the ruthless suppression 
of even the most prominent leaders as soon as they 
reveal any signs of personal ambition. 

Naturally, in an undeveloped country like Russia, 
where the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie put together 
have never represented more than a tiny fraction of 
the whole population, the emancipation of the masses 
is a far simpler problem than in highly developed 
countries like England or Germany, where the social 
ladder has innumerable rungs. Obviously, too, because 
of their ignorance, the Russian masses are comparatively 
easy to guide, and the task of guidance has been 
rendered simpler still by the faith in their emancipation 
which the Bolsheviks have been able to inspire in the 
masses. 

Indeed, whatever views he may hold concerning the 
ethics of Bolshevism, no one who has had any experience 
of Bolshevik Russia can fail to be impressed both by 
the faith of the masses and by the tremendous vitality 
and energy of the Communists themselves. To the 
Russian masses Bolshevism is a real faith. It would 
be childish to suppose that the imposing demonstra- 
tions of workmen and of well-drilled troops are simply 
stage-managed for the benefit of the foreign visitor, 
or that every foreign observer who has borne witness 
to this faith and to this vitality has been hoodwinked 
or “bribed” by the Bolshevik leaders. Naturally, 
the emancipation idea has been exploited in every 
possible manner by the authorities. During the past 
ten years, indeed, the whole literary effort of Bolshevik 
Russia has been directed to this one end—the liberation 
of the masses from the exploitation of the individual. 
Every drama that is produced on a Moscow stage, 
whether it portrays the triumph of an honest Red 
over a drunken White or of a Chinese coolie over a 
cynically brutal English naval officer, is a glorification 
of the underdog. This propaganda is, of course, 
extremely crude and, like all propaganda, takes the 
grossest liberties with the truth, but it is powerful 
and successful, not because of the magic cunning 
of the Moscow pamphleteers, but because the basic 
idea of emancipation is one which appeals to countless 
millions throughout the whole world. It is undoubtedly 
the belief in a better future which has enabled the 
Russians to endure the economic hardships of the 
last ten years and to share the blind faith of their 
self-appointed leaders—with whose theoretical com- 
munism they do not in general agree—in the ultimate 
success of the world-revolution. 

Russia has still, of course, to solve her economic 
problem. Probably she will experience further famine 
and distress, but she is hardly likely to undergo again 
the economic chaos and starvation of 1920 and 1921. 
For, in spite of the unparalleled cruelty of the civil 
war and the appalling hardships which revolutions 
must always inflict on thousands of innocent victims, 
Russia since 1921 has made real economic progress. 
And, although to the foreigner who knew Russia before 
the War, the economic machine may seem irreparably 
injured, to those who have actually experienced the 
horrors of the early chaos the present already seems 
a great improvement. As Tchehov says, “life goes on.” 
For this reason, accordingly, it is probably a mistake 
to suppose that Bolshevism will necessarily fail even 
if it should suffer yet another economic disaster. 
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We cannot here attempt to touch upon all the 
contradictory phases of life and thought in Bolshevik 
Russia, the countless paradoxes, the contrasts of 
emancipation with the suppression of all individual 
liberty, of Bolshevik Imperialism—differing but slightly 
from the Imperialism of the Tsars—with a programme 
of professed Internationalism. Something must be 
said, however, of that world-revolution which is the 
centrifugal idea on which Lenin based all his hopes 
of ultimate success. How far the present leaders, 
with their extraordinary ignorance of the ideas and 
movements of Western Europe, still believe in the 
more or less immediate realisation of this dream, is 
difficult to estimate. Probably to the majority it is 
still the main foundation of their whole policy. It is 
certain, however, that their views on world-revolution 
are influenced very largely by the attitude adopted 
towards Russia by the capitalist or non-Bolshevik 
Powers. A definitely hostile attitude means a definitely 
aggressive attitude on the part of the Bolsheviks 
towards world-revolution. A policy of conciliation 
and economic co-operation must tend to weaken this 
subversive aggression. Foreign hostility leads naturally 
to an increase of Russia’s armed forces, active support 
of foreign revolutionaries, and subversive propaganda 
in an intensive form in every part of the world. The 
Bolsheviks themselves have quite evidently at present 
no dreams of military conquest. Their methods of 
promoting world-revolution run along different lines. 
But, ridiculous as it may seem, not only the leaders, 
but the great mass of the Communist rank and file 
are firmly convinced that, sooner or later, capitalist 
Europe will launch a combined military attack on 
Soviet Russia. 


As far as England and the rest of Europe are con- 
cerned, this problem of world-revolution is merely 
one of degree. For few will deny that the world- 
revolution is already with us; and its solution really 
depends on how far our capitalist system can adapt 
itself to the new social structure which is slowly 
evolving out of the ruins of the War. European 
civilisation is still, in a sense, in the melting-pot. 
Not only in Europe but also in the East new forces 
are at work which, as in Russia, portend a profound 
modification of the old order. Changes which but 
for the War might have taken a long period of years 
to mature have forced themselves upon the world 
with a rapidity for which it was not prepared. These 
changes by no means indicate the approaching triumph 
of Communism. Even in Russia, in spite of the spate 
of Communist propaganda and phraseology, Com- 
munism seems to be dead. There is no presage of 
the spread of Bolshevik methods in Europe, for the 
simple reason that Russia is not Europe, and that, 
with the exception of a few madmen, no one in any 
highly developed European State would like to see 
his own country pass through the same process of 
experiment as Russia. 


There is, however, this fundamental difference 
between present-day Russia and the rest of Europe. 
Other European States are still groping about in their 
effort to discover how to adapt their old social and 
economic order to the needs of the new generation. 
Their major problems are still unsolved. But Russia 
has already found her way. It is a way peculiar 
to her own particular needs, a way, moreover, still 
beset with many difficulties; but to the extent that 
she has found a way she may be said to possess a 
certain advantage. Quite possibly, in fifty years 
time, Russia, rejoicing in a system of co-operatively- 
owned industries, of co-operative distribution, and 
an abundance of peasant proprietors, may be the most 
conservative country in Europe; but she seems at 
any rate more likely to arrive at this goal by the road 
which she is already travelling than by any other that 


can be imagined. The Trotskys and the Stalins may 
perish, but the system of the Soviets is likely to remain 
unchallenged, if not for all time, for as long into the 
future as we can hope to see. 

But clearly if these views on the stability of the 
Bolshevik regime are correct, it is essential that our 
whole attitude towards the Russian problem should 
be profoundly modified. The present policy of latent 
or open antagonism is based largely on a mixture of 
hate and fear and exposes Europe to the danger of an 
armed clash between the forces of Bolshevism and 
“Capital.” A real policy of conciliation based on 
economic co-operation has never yet been given a 
fair trial, partly because of psychological faults and 
suspicions on both sides—which may take a generation 
to eradicate—but chiefly, perhaps, because we in 
Great Britain have not yet found any solution for our 
own grave problems relating to the mutual hostility 
of Capital and Labour. Possibly, therefore, the 
moment is not yet ripe for successful negotiations. 
One conclusion, however, cannot be resisted. What- 
ever might be the result of an armed clash between 
capitalist Europe and Bolshevik Russia, the capitalist 
system itself has far more to gain from economic co- 
operation with Russia than from its present attitude 
of splendid isolation and passive resistance. 

The Soviet system (which apart from its theoretically 
Communistic basis has become the expression of the 
greatest system of peasant proprietorship in the world) 
becomes more firmly seated in the saddle every year. 
It is surely time we recognised it for what it really is 
and came to proper terms with it, instead of assuming 
that the politicians and journalists of Moscow mean 
all they say or have any power to carry out their pet 
principles or policies. They have not been displaced 
in these ten years simply because they have become 
in all essentials the tools instead of the masters of a 
nation which is already re-awakening and which is 
finding itself with engines both of government and of 
commerce far better suited to its needs than any it 
ever knew before. Communism is dead, but the 
Soviet system seems certain to survive. Some of 
its lessons might possibly be of use in connection 
with the problem of developing self-government in 
India. Is that a dangerous admission? Perhaps. 
But it is an admission which we do not think any 
impartial observer can refuse to make. The Bolshevik 
Government has ridden successfully the tide of its own 
revolution. Even the death of its great leader seemed 
to make no difference. From so remarkable a 


phenomenon there must surely be lessons for us to 
learn. 


THE FUTURE OF REPARATIONS 


Paris, November 1st. 


OUBTS are seriously entertained in France as 
ID to the prospects of reparations. In spite of 
the hubbub of preparations for the May 
elections, a great deal of attention has been devoted 
to the warning which Mr. Parker Gilbert, the American 
Agent-General of Reparations, has addressed to the 
Reich. He has complained that the German Budget 
shows a gradual increase of expenditure which will result 
in a chronic deficit. The financial year from April, 1924, 
to April, 1925, was closed with a credit balance; but 
1925-1926 saw a debit balance of 109,000,000 marks, which 
rose in 1926-1927 to 858,000,000 marks. This year the 
situation is likely to be worse, for there is to be a costly 
scholastic reform, and an all-round augmentation of official 
salaries, besides generous compensation to Germans who 
have been dispossessed by the Allies. Generally it would 
seem that Germany is permitting herself to live beyond her 
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income, and were the assistance given by American bankers 
to cease, painful readjustments would be necessary. 

Obviously the creditors of Germany must be interested. 
In the London agreement of August, 1924, which consecrated 
the Dawes plan, reparations were definitely conditioned 
by the stability of the mark. The Allies took upon them- 
selves an extraordinary responsibility; they admitted 
that German payments abroad should not be made to the 
detriment of German currency. A sharp distinction was 
indeed drawn between taxation and other revenues on 
account of reparations, and transference of German funds. 
Germany is held to have acquitted her liabilities if she makes 
payments into a pool, and it is for the Allies to devise 
means of extracting money from the pool without inter- 
fering with the stability of the mark. From the beginning 
economists have understood that difficulties might, and 
probably will, arise in the transference of these credits. 
Members of the Dawes Commission frankly confessed that 
they could not offer a solution of this problem. It is 
complicated by such factors as the relation of German 
exports and imports. It may be further complicated by 
the new contention that the service of the foreign loan of 
1924 to Germany must come first ; and the service of other 
loans from foreign countries, principally from the United 
States to the German States, municipalities, and industrial 
and agricultural enterprises, must come next. The priority 
of reparations over all other claims was laid down in Article 
248 of the Versailles Treaty, but it has become doubtful 
whether this priority was not lost in 1924 when Germany 
was helped to her financial feet. 


The Allies are not alone concerned ; the United States is 
also vigilant. An American is in charge of the whole 
operation, and it is his business to supervise the economy 
of the Reich. American interests are not likely to be allowed 
to suffer, and if the German Budget is permitted to grow 
inordinately, then the Dawes plan may be jeopardised both 
on account of the impossibility of making provision by 
taxation, and the impossibility of satisfying Germany’s 
creditors by transference. 

This is not a mere matter of theory or of prestige. The 
cessation of reparations would have practical results which 
cannot be regarded as negligible. I waive the question of 
whether the Allies were wise in looking to Germany for any 
substantial payments. We must assume, for present 
purposes, that at least the demands of the Dawes Plan 
are justifiable. Nor is it my business to demonstrate the 
effect of the stoppage of German payments on British 
finances. It will suffice if I point out that the French 
Radicals, in their Congress which has just closed, have made 
of the Dawes Plan their chief political boast. In this they 
are perhaps hardly fair; for the Dawes Commission was 
appointed, and it reported, while M. Poincaré was still in 
office in 1924, and its conclusions were accepted by him. 
He looks upon it, rightly or wrongly, as the logical outcome 
of the Ruhr policy, whereas the Radicals look upon it as 
the counterblast to the Ruhr policy. The immediate 
point is that the Radicals, as well as the Nationalists, hold 
to the Dawes Plan, and flaunt it as a feather in their cap. 
They stated in a Congressional resolution, a few days ago, 
that whereas from 1919 to 1924 France received only 
852,000,000 francs from Germany, in spite of coercive 
methods, from September, 1924, to September, 1927, France 
has received about 10,000,000,000 francs. Moreover, when 
the “ normal” German payments begin next year, France 
should receive annual payments of between seven and eight 
milliard francs. Here is a remarkable contribution to the 
French Budget, and it would be altogether wrong to suppose 
that the French parties of the Left are less disposed than 
the French parties of the Right to insist on the fulfilment of 
these financial promises. 


I recall for the convenience of the reader the annuities 
due from Germany, of which 52 per cent. go to France: 
in 1924-1925 one milliard marks ; in 1925-1926 1,220,000,000 
marks; in 1926-1927 1,500,000,000 marks; in 1927-1928 
1,750,000,000 marks; and thereafter the so-called normal 
figure reaches 2,500,000,000 marks. The actual sums which 
should be provided for in the German Budget have hitherto 
been comparatively small, but next year the Budget must 
provide 1,250,000,000 marks, the rest coming from special 
earmarked revenues. Thus it will be seen that if the 
present Budgetary position is not quickly changed Germany 
will have annual deficits of two milliard marks, and the 
Dawes Plan will be in danger. Nor is this all. Germany 
has managed to recover some apparent prosperity because 
she has continued to borrow. Particularly to the United 
States does she owe large sums in the shape of interest and 
amortisation. Are the reparation payments subordinated 
to the reimbursement of these loans? Opinions are 
divided, and nice juridic points arise which may or may not 
be resolved in favour of the Allies. Even were they re- 
solved in favour of the Allies, the result might be disastrous ; 
for anything which tends to destroy German credit will 
reduce the chances of reparation payments. We are in 
peril of entering into a vicious circle. Taxation, and 
transference, and favourable trade balances, and foreign 
loans, and the service of the post-Dawes debt, are all vitally 
connected. It is not sufficient to obtain a legal victory in 
this debate, for a legal victory may spell financial defeat. 


When the Dawes Plan was put into operation I well 
remember that one set of experts predicted its continuance 
for some years, but would not accept the possibility of its 
indefinite prolongation. Another set of experts, on the 
contrary, asserted that the real trouble was in setting the 
plan in motion, and when once its working had become part 
of the ordinary economy of the world, there was no reason 
why it should ever collapse. Surely there is a sense in 
which both these affirmations are right. If ever the scheme 
does become part of the economy of the world, it will work 
automatically and should not be challenged. But when 
and how will the payment of reparations become a common- 
place? The test has still to come. It is now coming. 
Next year will be a critical year. It is not necessary to 
inquire whether Mr. Parker Gilbert sent his warning spon- 
taneously, or whether he sent it in connivance with Herr 
Koehler, the German Finance Minister, or for the purpose 
of supporting Doctor Schacht, the President of the Reichs- 
bank. The functions of Mr. Parker Gilbert are twofold. 
He was appointed to protect the creditors of Germany. 
He was appointed also to protect, if the necessity arose, the 
German authorities against the possible pressure of the 
German people and politicians. If the German authorities 
are of good faith they should welcome the criticisms of 
Mr. Gilbert, they should rejoice in his interference. Whether 
he is in antagonism to them, or whether he is in 
collaboration with them, does not, however, greatly affect 
the fundamental facts. The problem is whether, with the 
utmost goodwill, and with the most prudent management, 
Germany can support the full burden of reparations and 
of reimbursement of foreign loans which are necessary to 
enable her to meet her reparation liabilities, but which 
make the ultimate reckoning heavier. 


The French begin to suspect the good faith of Germany. 
They accuse Germany of Machiavellian designs. They 


believe that the increase of expenditure is deliberate, and 
that Germany is endeavouring to render impossible the 
working of the Dawes Plan, even though the process means 
fresh instability and ecoonomic suffering. Even when 
Doctor Stresemann advocates a diminution of German 
expenditure, he is charged with momentarily sacrificing 
German economics to German politics. 


* Pertinax ” in 
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the Echo de Paris paraphrases his advice as follows: Do 
not adopt this method. Ostentatious expenditure and the 
menace to the Dawes Plan may cause the Allies to become 
tenacious and cohesive, and they will remain in Rhineland 
for many years. He adds that Doctor Stresemann has 
not really used these words, but they are inherent in the 
heart of the debate. It is, according to him, a matter of 
order. The first thing is to get the Allies out of the 
Rhineland. When that has been effected, Germany will 
be free to demand the revision of the Dawes Plan. In 
theory, the Allies could reoccupy the Rhineland, but 
Pertinax argues that Germany would plead the tacit 
abandonment of Article 248 of the Versailles Treaty, which 
accords a priority to reparations, and many obstacles could 
be erected against reoccupation. If there is not priority, 
there is nothing. 

We come back therefore to the occupation of the 
Rhineland. It is to be observed that M. Poincaré in recent 
speeches has made discreet allusions to the signs of a weaken- 
ing of the Dawes Plan, and has protested in advance against 
France’s being robbed of reparations. It is to be observed, 
too, that the policy of evacuation which M. Briand at a 
certain moment seemed to favour has been officially 
forgotten in France. What is the Radical view? 
M. Caillaux at the Radical Congress appeared to indicate 
that if the elections result in a Radical triumph evacuation 
will ensue; but against this is to be put the resolution 
already noted in which the Radicals pride themselves on 
their realist policy of reparations. One wonders how far 
M. Caillaux has thought out the implications of evacuation. 
Is he prepared to evacuate gratuitously, or to sell evacua- 
tion at a price? The Nationalists think that such a price 
would be necessarily inadequate. In any case, it is clear 
that the occupation of the Rhineland, like the occupation 
of the Ruhr, is coming to be regarded as not so much a 
guarantee of security as a guarantee (though one cannot 
see its force) of payments. 

For my part, I confine myself to a rigorous restatement 
of the position as it appears in France, and have carefully 
avoided expressing personal views. But I must be allowed, 
in conclusion, to relate this discussion to the larger subject 
of debts. France has not ratified the debts agreements 
with Great Britain and with the United States. She still 
ealls for a safeguarding clause which would link French 
payments with German payments. If the Dawes Plan 
breaks down, then the whole subject of debts is thrown into 
the melting-pot. The United States is the ultimate creditor 
country. The European countries are at once creditor and 
debtor countries. When the crisis comes, I foresee an 
irresistible demand for a reconsideration of Germany’s 
debts to France, England, and America; of France’s debts 
to England and America; of England’s debts to America. 
There are, of course, other debts, but these are the most 
important and are typical. They cannot, in any broad 
survey, be isolated one from the other. In Europe they are 
intertwined, and all the threads are held by the United 
States. Sooner or later a Debts Conference will have to be 
convoked. SIsLEY HuDDLESTON. 


ZIONISM 


IGHTEEN hundred years we Jews have waited for the 
Messianic miracle and the return to our own land. 

It was that hope which imparted a peculiar meaning 

to our communal life and survival. We passed the endless 
centuries of vigil, fundamentally indifferent to the world 
around us, indifferent even to our own sufferings, in a 
State of suspended animation, with survival for our only 
aim. We believed that, on the day of the return, even 
the dead whom we buried in the Exile would rise from 
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their graves and wander their last way to Palestine. We 
tried to found no permanent existence anywhere, we 
did not even plan our return, but waited for a miracle, 
conceived as miracles were in previous ages. This faith 
is now dying fast, and Israel has to face the practical 
problem of its existence and of its uncertain future—a 
stupendous process of reorientation in the oldest and 
most tenacious of races. Some of us find the solution 
in dissolution; others are determined actively to work 
for the “ miracle” for which we have hitherto waited. 
Orthodox Jewry is a melting glacier and Zionism is the 
river which springs from it; evaporation and the river 
result from the same process, and are both its necessary 
results. 

In Jewish orthodoxy, religion and nationality were 
identical ; the loss of the Messianic hope logically leads 
to separation between them. Tradition still gives a 
national colouring to our religion and a religious colouring 
to our nationalism; but a Jewish religion has become 
possible which is merely a creed, and a Jewish nationalism 
which is purely political; whilst hundreds of thousands, 
and by no means the worst among us, taking no interest 
in theology and ritual and having lost touch with our 
national tradition, leave the Jewish community altogether 
and merge in the surrounding nations. Provided they 
do so without the self-abasement and the insult inherent 
in a denial of their origin, we have no reason to blame 
them; if community with us has no meaning for them, 
why should they remain with us? The lot of the Jew 
is such that without a powerful idea it cannot be borne 
with honour. In a ‘ testudo’ there is no room for anyone 
who will not hold up a shield. 

In fact, dissolution and ultimate disappearance seem the 
inevitable future of the Jewries of Western and Central 
Europe ; however much pleasure or anxiety the so-called 
Jewish question may provide even in these parts to 
obsessed anti-Semites, and however much wonder or 
discomfort their obsession may cause to us, there is here 
no real Jewish question, and without further immigration 
from Eastern Europe, there would be, and there soon will 
be, no Jews. The orthodox Jews of Eastern Europe 
multiply quickly, not because their birth-rate is higher 
than that of their neighbours—it is invariably lower— 
but because of a lower infantile mortality. But once the 
religious bar to birth control has disappeared, the same 
care for the children produces with the Jews a limitation 
of families far stricter even than it is with the French ; 
and whilst there is no excess of births over deaths among 
educated Jews, baptisms and inter-marriages dissolve 
the stock—in Hamburg and Berlin, there is about one 
mixed marriage to every two Jewish marriages. We 
have no religious statistics in this country, but anyone 
can gain a picture of this process of dissolution by con- 
sidering the Jews (and half-Jews) of his own acquaintance. 
Still, the Jews of Western and Central Europe form only 
about two millions out of fifteen—these are the fringes 
of the glacier from which no river can spring and by which 
one must not judge the nature and future of the glacier 
itself. 

The two numerically important bodies in Jewry are 
the seven million, mostly Yiddish-speaking, Jews of 
Eastern Europe (almost three millions in Poland, over 
two and a-half in Russia, one in Roumania, the rest in 
Lithuania, Latvia and Carpatho-Russia), and the three 
and a-half million Jews in the United States, the majority 
of them immigrants from Eastern Europe or children of 
such immigrants—about 2,400,000 Jews entered the U.S.A. 
between 1881 and 1924. This sudden mass immigration 
is now abruptly cut off, and it is difficult as yet to form a 
judgment about the future of the Jews in America. So 
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much, however, is certain, that those settled over there 
will remain in the country, that they are rising in wealth 
and education, and that the phenomena known among 
the Jews of Western and Central Europe—a low birth-rate, 
inter-marriages and baptisms—have already set in and 
will in time make appreciable inroads on the stock. Another 
effect of this migration deserves attention. Before the 
war the million Jews inhabiting Germany and Western 
Austria formed the most important body of educated, 
wealthy Jews in the world, and consequently with them 
lay the intellectual and financial leadership in Jewry. 
This is now passing to the American Jews, whilst the 
Palestine Mandate has fixed in London the political 
leadership of Jewish nationalism. In other words, the 
centre of gravity in Jewry has moved from the German 
to the English-speaking countries. The main body of 
Jews, whose existence forms the real Jewish question, 
remains in Eastern Europe; the Jews primarily called 
upon to deal with the problem live in America and in 
England. 

In Eastern Europe the nature of the problem is not 
the same in different countries. In Russia it is now 
primarily economic; Bolshevism, whilst destroying the 
livelihood of the Jewish masses in the so-called “ Pale” 
—small traders and artisans—has disorganised Russia’s 
economic system, which could otherwise easily absorb 
its Jews in a productive manner. Still, supremely bad 
as the position is at present, there is room for these people 
and there are possibilities—witness the effective work of 
colonisation which American Jews are now conducting 
and financing in Southern Russia. In Roumania the 
problem is primarily political; its Jews could live and 
prosper were they allowed to. In Poland, it is both 
political and economic, which renders the position of its 
Jews desperate. The country is over-populated; the 
Jews form a distinct type and a separate community ; 
their numbers are such that, even were there the wish 
(which there is now on neither side), they could not possibly 
be assimilated to the Poles in the way common among the 
nations of Western and Central Europe. Before the war, 
Poles and Jews alike emigrated in hundreds of thousands ; 
the outlets are now stopped ; the possibilities of livelihood 
are narrowed down; the Poles, to put it mildly, do not 
like the Jews. It does not worry them if the Jews go 
to the wall, and as economic life is coming more and more 
under control, they have hundreds of means in their 
country to drive the Jews that way. Some find pleasure 
in it, others do so because they require the place of the 
Jews for themselves. Where will this end if no outlet 
is found in time for a new Jewish emigration ? 

With the loss of the Messianic hope the passivity of 
orthodox Jewry breaks down. We have to find our own 
place on earth and live as other people do. Where the 
Jews live in dense masses, speak their own language, and 
form a distinct community, they have their own “ nation- 
ality,” whether they profess it or not; anyhow, they 
are treated as strangers by their neighbours. It is not 
true that it is the rise of a conscious Jewish nationality 
which raises a bar between them; the bar exists anyhow 
and a national consciousness merely gives the Jews a 
backbone and relieves them of the feeling of moral 
inferiority which some of their neighbours like to inflict 
on them, however much they may loathe its natural 
consequences—aggressive cringing and pushing. Zionism, 
whatever possibilities it may open up in future, cannot 
alone within measurable time solve the economic problems 
of East European Jewry which cry out for solution; 
but it can even now help to create an atmosphere in which 
other remedies will become more effective. A conscious- 
ness of nationality, of national purpose and responsibility, 
of the duty to work for a common future and the duty 
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to become normal after eighteen centuries of abnorma] 
life, are in themselves of imponderable value, for along 
the whole line, in matters economic, national, or communal, 
an end must be made to that nondescript character which 
the endless, detached waiting has produced in great masses 
of our people. 

Possibly a majority of national Jews will have to remain 
for ever in the Diaspora, but even so, there must be some- 
where a National Home to give them normality—every 
nation must somewhere have its own territorial centre, 
There are many more Irishmen scattered throughout the 
world than inhabiting the Irish Free State, and yet its 
existence, though they may never see it, is of supreme 
importance to them; it gives them a standing among 
other nations. Our very survival was inherently bound 
up with the hope of a return to Palestine. The passive 
hope has now changed into an active will; those of us 
who still adhere to the idea which for eighteen hundred 
years stood in the centre of our thinking, have to work 
for that which we no longer expect to come to us in another 
way. No one who looks with an unbiassed eye at the 
road which the Jewish people has covered, at the sufferings 
which it has patiently borne, at the spiritual strength it 
has shown, and lastly at the desperate position in which 
a large part of it is now placed, can doubt the driving 
force which there is behind the Zionist movement. 

It is now ten years since the Balfour Declaration opened 
the gate which hitherto had been practically closed to us; 
the mandate has given a definite international status to 
our work. We have started upon it. Since 1922 the 
Jewish population of Palestine has doubled and now 
amounts to almost 160,000; we have founded a number 
of agricultural settlements and have started new industries ; 
tens of thousands of Jews, who in Eastern Europe would 
now be beggars without profession, have learnt to work. 
But so far we have not been altogether successful. In 
1925, when America finally closed up against immigration 
and the economic crisis became acute in Poland, there 
was an inrush with which we proved unable to cope; we 
have suffered a setback and had to take stock of means 
and methods. The way to increase the possibilities for 
immigration will be found; under modern conditions the 
possibilities of each country are what men make them— 
did Middlesex or Manhattan Island inherently and unmis- 
takably show the possibilities for settlement which we 
now see in them? If Palestine is to be our national home 
—and we now can see no other on the globe nor in all 
our history—we must not even ask what will be the price 
at which we can achieve it. 

Other nations, when their existence or perhaps only their 
interests were threatened, spent thousands of millions of 
pounds on war. The wealth of the Jewish community, 
with half the East European Jewry downright paupers, 
is per capita less than that of England, France, or America, 
and we bear at least a proportionate share in the burdens 
of other nations. Still, at this time, when a crisis of 
unequalled seriousness has supervened after the eighteen 
centuries of suspended animation, we must not inquire 
into the size of the sacrifice which we may be called upon 
to make. Lord Balfour, when defending in the House of 
Lords the Palestinian policy of the Government, expressed 
the hope that their Lordships would never sink to “ that 
unimaginative depth” which excludes experiment or 
adventure. We Jews certainly must not do so; for 
should the enterprise in which the British Empire and 
the Jewish nation are partners fail, to our friends in Great 
Britain, perhaps the best we have had since Cyrus and 
Alexander (we can use quaint comparison, as our memory 
is long), this would be a disappointment, for ourselves 4 
catastrophe of truly immeasurable consequence. And 


perhaps even the outside world would then find that a 
spiritual catastrophe in Jewry cannot remain a matter 
L. B. NAMIER. 


of indifference to other nations. 
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PORT 


T is a curious thing that, as a case in the courts during 
I the week reminded us, the law of England will 
allow you to sell almost any concoction you like and 
eall it whisky, brandy, beer or burgundy, but it will not 
allow you to sell anything but real port as port. Two historic 
nations, one of them producing port and the other drinking 
it in large quantities, went so far as to make a treaty on 
the subject, with the result that thousands of honest 
tipplers in England are now consuming far more alcohol 
than they would have consumed if the Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty had not existed. Before the days of the treaty, 
the port sold in a great many public-houses was such a 
weak and sugary wish-wash that in Scotland and parts 
of the North of England it was commonly regarded as a 
teetotal drink. And it actually was a teetotal drink: 
at least it would have probably made a man ill long before 
it made him drunk. It had most of the qualities desirable 
in a teetotal drink. The curse of most teetotal drinks 
is their bulk and the depression—nay the misery—that 
follows any attempt to drink them, glass for glass, with 
a company of men who are drinking beer. A _ teetotal 
drink is intended merely to quench the thirst and have 
done with it, whereas the drink that gives men pleasure 
is a drink that has almost no relation to thirst and that 
is more likely, indeed, to increase thirst than to satisfy it. 
I do not say that the old-fashioned public-house “ port 
wine”’ positively increased thirst, but at least it did nothing 
to diminish it. 

It had also the advantage of looking like wine, as few 
teetotal drinks do. This is a most important quality, for 
I am sure that the look of a drink plays as great a part 
in the exhilaration of the brain as the taste of it. We 
all live largely in our imaginations, and the imagination 
spreads a warm glow through the being as soon as a glass 
is filled in good company. The glass of wine, as the tee- 
totallers should realise, is nine parts a symbol. It may be 
replied that in this case we should be content to sit and 
gaze at it all evening instead of drinking it, and I am not 
sure that that would not be the better plan. Perhaps, 
in some future century, when we have become civilised, we 
shall find the guests at a party sitting happily with charged 
glasses at their right hands, to be glanced at from time 
to time for inspiration but never to be tasted. In those 
days, it will be possible even for a fanatical teetotaller 
to have wine on his table as he has flowers. At teetotal 
tables to-day it is the look of the filled glasses that one 
misses far more than the liberty to drink what one likes. 
Never certainly was there a more symbolic drink than 
the old imitation port wine. Yet scarcely had it become 
popular when the Government issued an edict that thence- 
forth anyone drinking port must, instead of drinking 
symbols, drink the potent wine imported from Portugal. 

I confess the edict troubles me little except as a tem- 
perance advocate. I am no lover of port, and, if there 
were no other wine in existence, I might possibly be a 
teetotaller. I cannot understand why port should be 
given so high a place among the wines. It is not a wine 
that you can drink all through a meal, and at the end of 
a meal it spoils the flavour of tobacco. Previous genera- 
tions were of the opinion that it was tobacco that spoiled 
the flavour of port, and even to-day there are hosts bar- 
barous enough to resent a guest’s smoking and drinking 
their port at the same time. But previous generations 
were wrong. In any case, there is some inherent vice in 
a drink that prevents a man from smoking when he wishes 
to smoke. No such charge can be levelled against whisky, 
beer or sherry. The palate may be dulled by tobacco 
80 as to enable a smoker to enjoy middling good whisky 
as much as very good whisky, but that, in a world in which 
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there is far more middling good whisky than very good 
whisky, seems to me to be an advantage. Tobacco has 
conferred many benefits on us, not the least of them being 
that it prevents us from tasting to the full much of what 
we are given to eat and drink. 


And yet port must have some noble qualities to have 
gained such a hold as it has on the imaginations of poets 
and statesmen. Originally, Englishmen seem to have 
drunk it mainly because it was cheap, much as they drink 
champagne nowadays because it is dear. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the duty on port was lower 
than that on French wines, and Englishmen grasped at 
the opportunity of combining thrift with self-indulgence. 
Even then I doubt whether port would ever have achieved 
its enormous popularity if England in the eighteenth 
century had been a nation of smokers as it is to-day. It 
is the wine of an age of snuff, and it was a snuff-taking 
England that raised it to its highest peak of glory. Only 
a non-smoker could have endured the tedium of drinking 
two or three bottles of port in the course of an evening. 
We look back with amazement to-day on the feats of 
eighteenth-century diners, but we must remember what 
an. abnormal century it was in which men could go all 
day without smoking a cigarette. Some authorities 
attempt to disparage the exploits of the eighteenth-century 
port-drinkers, contending that the bottles were then smaller 
than our bottles or that, alternatively, the port of those 
days was a weak unfortified fluid unlike the powerful 
liquor of to-day. The prevalence of gout, however, suggests 
that the men of the eighteenth century must have drunk 
a great deal more port than was good for them, and we 
have the confession of Dr. Johnson that on one occasion 
he drank twenty-five glasses of port. We have also his 
word for it that he was sober at the end of the evening, 
but it is uncorroborated. It will be remembered that the 
chief fault Johnson found with claret was that “‘a man 
would be drowned by it before it made him drunk,” and 
that, after drinking a glass of it at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
he shook his head and said: ‘‘ Poor stuff! No, sir, claret 
is the liquor for boys; port for men; but he who aspires 
to be a hero must drink brandy.” On hearing this repeated 
Burke cried: ‘* Then let me have claret; I love to be a 
boy—to have the careless gaiety of boyish days.” “I 
should drink claret, too,” said Johnson, ‘if it would 
give me that; but it does not: it neither makes boys 
men, nor men boys. You'll be drowned by it before it 
has any effect upon you.” This seems to dispose of the 
contention that the port of the eighteenth century was a 
comparatively weak table wine, more like the claret than 
the port of the present day. It is also evidence of a 
fundamental change in the attitude of Englishmen to 
liquor. The sort of drink that men desire most to-day 
is an intoxicating drink that will not intoxicate them. 
It wouldn’t have done for Dr. Johnson. 


Statistics, I understand, show that, though port has 
not regained (and is never likely to regain) its eighteenth- 
century pre-eminence, it is being drunk in increasingly 
large quantities. The consumption of port has risen from 
8,000,000 gallons to 6,500,000 gallons in the same period 
in which the consumption of whisky has fallen from 
25,000,000 gallons to 12,000,000 gallons. This, like the 
original popularity of port, is possibly due to economic 
causes. Many men think twice before drinking whisky 
while it costs twelve shillings and sixpence a bottle, and, 
when a man thinks twice before drinking, it is an even 
chance that he will not drink. I do not know whether 
the present enormous tax on whisky is ever likely to be 
reduced, but, if it is not, we shall probably see whisky 
declining into a drink for a minority of epicures. Many a 
man who would not mind injuring his body by drinking 
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too much whisky objects strongly to injuring his pocket. 
Another reason besides high taxation, however, that may 
have led to an increase in port drinking in recent years is 
the increase in the number of wine-bars and of women 
among their customers. If Dr. Johnson had lived to 
visit a twentieth-century wine-bar, he would probably 
have revised his aphorism and said not “ port for men,” 
but “port for women.” As one who believes in total 
abstinence from alcohol and tobacco on the part of women, 
I deplore the change. I should like to see cafés where 
women could drink chocolate while men could drink what 
they liked, but I hold that the public-house should be 
strictly reserved for members of my own sex. Feminists 
may be outraged by the spectacle of the words, “ Ladies 
will not be served in this bar,’ but I confess I like best 
those public-houses in which fewest ladies are present. 
A woman’s presence makes almost any place on earth 
more cheerful, but not a public-house. There she is an 
intruder, an invader occupying territory that should be 
sacred to men. Her presence actually produces an atmo- 
sphere of depression. Can she not spare man his last 
stronghold ? 

The truth is, women can be as gay on water as any human 
being ought to be. They talk more easily and laugh 
more easily than we do, and their very pulses beat faster. 
It was in order to make up for that deficiency in his pulse- 
rate that man invented strong liquor. Or it may have 
been that he believed that Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do and took to drinking and smoking 
because he thought it better to be smoking and drinking 
than to be doing nothing at all. No doubt, there were 
plenty of other things that he could have done, but he 
did not realise this. Hence all that great variety of wines, 
beers and spirits which make a wine-merchant’s catalogue 
so exciting to read. I do not like to find fault with the 
human race, but I cannot help thinking that it went a 
little too far in this matter and that there are wines, beers 
and spirits that we could very well have done without. 
Of these—it is only my personal opinion, possibly due to 
ignorance and prejudice—port and rum are two. I know 
of no excuse for drinking rum in peace-time except that a 
man has a cold, and I know of no excuse for drinking port 
except as a medicine or because there is nothing else on the 
table. I trust that I shall not offend the all but religious 
susceptibilities of lovers of port by speaking of port as 
a medicine rather than as a wine. But I myself will never 


make a habit of drinking it except at the stern command 
of a doctor. ¥. ¥. 


OCEAN CURRENTS AND THE 
FISHERIES 
A S our knowledge of the conditions of life in the sea 


grows greater, the intimate connection between 

the distribution of fish and physical conditions 
in the water becomes increasingly apparent. Thus the 
study of hydrography—the application of physics and 
chemistry to the investigation of the sea—is becoming 
more and more an economic necessity, and the naturalist 
is continually looking to the hydrographer to assist him in 
explaining the mysterious fluctuations which continually 
occur in the great fisheries. 

The great fisheries of the world are situated in the 
shallow waters near the edge of continents. To take but 
two examples, there are the teeming cod banks off New- 
foundland and the great European fisheries from the Nor- 
wegian Sea to the shores of Morocco. The amazing abun- 
dance of cod on the Newfoundland banks is due to the 
peculiar conditions in the sea, for it is in this region that the 
cold Labrador current which flows from the Arctic meets 


the warmer waters which come from the Gulf of Mexico, 
The mixing of these waters, besides being responsible for 
the prevalence of fogs on the banks, provides ideal condi- 
tions for the spawning and growth of cod. The colder water, 
being the heavier, sinks to the bottom, and in this cold 
water the cod spawns, while the mixing of the waters nearer 
the surface, by ensuring a continuous supply of the necessary 
chemical substances, allows the microscopic plant and 
animal life on which the young cod feed to increase to an 
unusual extent. A similar mixing of waters along the 
coasts of Europe is brought about by the upwelling of deep 
water in the regions near the land, with a similar beneficial 
effect on the growth of the floating life. 

It is not, however, to generalities about the influence of 
currents on sea fisheries that I wish to draw attention here, 
but to one individual, and most interesting, example of the 
effect of a change in the character of the sea water on the 
abundance of fish in a particular area. Professor Otto 
Pettersson of Stockholm, a most distinguished hydro- 
grapher and one of the founders of the International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea, which has just completed a 
quarter of a century of most valuable service, has recently 
published in the Journal of the Council an exceptionally 
interesting paper on the hydrography, climate and fisheries 
of the Skagerak, Kattegat and the other seas on the east of 
Denmark. 

This region is of more than usual interest because it is a 
transition area between the Baltic—which, on account of 
the great number of rivers which flow into it and the very 
slight evaporation, is much less salt than the open sea— 
and the North and Norwegian Seas. There is a continuous 
current of surplus fresh water passing out of the Baltic, 
mainly through the Great Belt between Jutland and the 
Danish Islands, while beneath it there is an under-current 
of salty oceanic water flowing into the Baltic. This always 
keeps below the outward current because of the greater 
density of salt water. On either side of the Kattegat 
channel, which runs almost due north and south between 
Jutland and the mainland of Sweden, there is a series of 
Danish and Swedish light-ships, and from these for the past 
forty years hydrographical observations have been made 
daily. The salinity and temperature of the water have 
been continuously recorded for the whole of this period 
and also the direction and speed of the water currents. 

From the mass of data thus accumulated, Professor 
Pettersson has extracted a series of facts of the greatest 
interest and importance, especially when taken in con- 
junction with similar records of the success or failure of the 
fisheries in the transition area. The fish are carried in by 
the under-current of salty water, of which part comes from 
the Norwegian Sea bringing with it the more northern 
fishes such as ling and certain races of herring, and the 
other part from the North Sea, and with this some more 
southern fishes, mackerel, whiting, hake and other races of 
herring, while even fishes from the Bay of Biscay and the 
Mediterranean occasionally appear. It had been known 
for many years that the “ north-fishes ” came in the winter 
and the “ south-fishes”” in the summer, when Professor 
Pettersson showed, some years back, that this was to be 
explained by the presence of a similar variation in the 
relative strengths of the two streams which together make 
up the inflowing under-current. There is a regular rhythm, 
or “ pulse-beat,” as Professor Pettersson aptly describes 
it, in the strength of the currents, a rhythm due to tidal 


forces, the result of the attraction of the waiter by the sun 
and moon. 


As a result of the slightly irregular shape of the earth and 
the different positions it may take up relative to the sun 
and moon, many different tidal periods are produced, and 
in the Kattegat daily, half-daily, monthly, yearly and even 
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longer tidal periods have been identified. The supply of 
fish, and so the occurence of the fisheries, are closely bound 
up with these tidal periods. The mackerel come during 
the yearly ebb period in the summer months, while the 
herring shoals appear during the autumn and winter when 
the currents are at their strongest. But—and here we 
come to the most interesting feature of Professor Petter- 
sson’s work—the herring-fishery in the transition area is 
subject to fluctuations on a far greater scale and at much 
longer intervals. Owing to the great importance of the 
herring-fishery continuous records are obtainable of its 
ebb and flow from the tenth century onward. An examina- 
tion of these records shows that from 971 A.D. to the 
present day there have occurred a succession of nine rich 
herring-fisheries which were alternately large and small, 
the former lasting for between twenty and thirty years 
and the latter for between fifty and seventy years. This 
remarkable fact is to be explained, so Professor Pettersson 
believes, by the presence of tides with a regular periodicity 
of one hundred and eleven years. 

The differences in the length of the different herring- 
fisheries are due to the different relative positions of the 
earth, moon and sun. The most favourable conjunction 
of all occurred towards the end of the Middle Ages and 
allowed the herring to pass further into the Baltic than they 
have ever done since. This was the period of the greatness 
of the North German towns known as the Hanseatic League, 
no small part of whose importance was due to their ex- 
ploitation of these herring shoals. Thus we find ocean 
currents influencing not only fish and fisheries but, through 
them, the course of history; for with the waning of the 
herring-fishery at the end of that period the importance 
of the Hanseatic League declined. 

The last period of the Swedish herring-fisheries extended 
from 1876 to 1897 and was ended, as Professor Pettersson 
points out, by a great change in the nature of the water 
entering the Kattegat. The herrings are brought in by the 
current which comes down from the coast of Norway, 
but in 1897 there was a great influx of water from the 
Atlantic which completely blocked the Norwegian current 
and so prevented the herring from entering the transition 
area. This Atlantic water is warmer than the Norwegian 
current, and it is a fact that the coldest winters, when ice 
often forms in the Kattegat, have always occurred during 
the great herring fishery periods. The milder winters come 
with the warmer Atlantic water and with a great scarcity 
of herring. The fish which cannot enter the Kattegat remain 
along the coast of Norway, and so the Norwegian herring- 
fishery is greater during the periods of scarcity in the 
Kattegat and transition area generally. 

The story which Professor Pettersson tells us, with a 
far greater wealth of detail than can be reproduced in a 
short article, is both fascinating in itself and also full of 
encouragement to all interested in marine research. By his 
patient examination of the hydrography of the transition 
area he has been able to explain the hitherto mysterious 
waxing and waning of the herring-fishery in that region, 
and feels able also to prophesy with some degree of accuracy 
the date and duration of the next great herring-fishery. 
There can be no one who will deny the great economic 
importance of such “ prior information’; while it is a 
striking example of the way in which, slow and tortuous 
though the process be, the underlying causes of fish migra- 
tions, upon which the success of the fisheries depend, are 
being discovered. Cc. M. Y. 


Correspondence 
THE PROBLEM OF VILNA 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTESMAN. 

Str,—In discussing the Polish-Lithuanian dispute you say 
that strict justice requires the surrender to Lithuania of the 
territory seized by General Zeligowski in 1920. Surely this is 
& rather naive simplification. Vilna is not a mere piece of 
lifeless property, but has interests and a will of its own. 

I would entirely agree with you in any moral strictures you 
like to pass upon the way in which Poland recovered Vilna in 


ie. 


the autumn of 1920. But I would entirely disagree with the 
conclusion you draw from it. The present Lithuanian-Polish 
frontier, though fixed by the least desirable methods, happens to 
be one of the justest in Europe ethnographically. There are 
rather more Poles in Lithuania than Lithuanians in Poland, as 
is inevitable since the Poles are scattered over the whole territory 
whereas the Lithuanians live in compact masses. 

The Zeligowski coup rendered Poland many disservices ; 
amongst others it made the English public extremely incredulous of 
the perfectly true statement that the Christian and Mohammedan 
population of the city of Vilna (circa 60 per cent. I should say) 
is overwhelmingly Polish. I did not believe it myself until I 
went there. Lithuanian is very little spoken even in the country 
round about. The Lithuanian minority is to be found to the 
North about Swienciany and to the South in the direction of 
Grodno. The important minority is not Lithuanian but White 
Ruthene. 

On a recent visit to Vilna I spent some time walking about 
amongst the peasants in the market. More than half were 
talking Polish and the others White Russian. I do not know 
the Lithuanian language, but have heard it spoken sufficiently 
to distinguish it at least from White Russian and Polish, and 
I am prepared to state that little or none of it was being talked. 
That sort of thing cannot be staged of course. The general 
Polish policy, with the grave exception of the recent unfortunate 
outburst, has not been chauvinistic with regard to Lithuanians 
as standards go in these parts of Europe, and it is out of the 
question that the peasants were talking another language than 
the one they preferred, for reasons of fear. 

There is another reason why the cession of Vilna to Lithuania 
would be unfortunate. Until it was smothered by Tsarist 
oppression, which showed itself here at its worst, Vilna was 
a centre of real intellectual light. The Poles have succeeded in 
making it so again. It is the only provincial town of Poland 
which has gained in intellectual and artistic vitality since the 
war, the others having all suffered from the drift to the capital. 
It is not unjust or unkind to state that all this would be destroyed 
by a Lithuanian regime, for the Lithuanian nation, through no 
fault of its own is one of the most backward of those who won 
their independence after the war. 

If the question of Vilna’s State-adherence were put to the vote 
of the inhabitants of the whole province, one may say quite 
safely that the issue would not be between Lithuania and 
Poland, but between Poland and Russia represented by the 
autonomous Republic of White Russia. 

I would like to add that the general tone in which you discuss 
this and other frontier questions in Eastern Europe suggests to 
at least one reader that you are not so acutely aware as one is 
here, that any change of the present frontiers means a war and a 
serious war. The only hope of peace is to take the present 
frontiers as definite. In twenty years feeling may have calmed 
down sufficiently for changes to be made where they are felt to 
be necessary, though I doubt it. The sound pacific policy is 
surely to concentrate on what can be done by diplomatic and 
administrative means and to keep the problems which cannot 
be solved thus as much as possible in the background. The 
solution of the others will probably help to ease them. If we 
are sitting on a volcano, it is one no human engineering can 
remove. Let us do what we can and remember that peace in 
our time is a sufficiently difficult problem to require all our 
energies without looking further afield.—Yours, etc., 

Warsaw. D. R. Giri. 

October 25th. 


THE POLICE COURTS AND THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Mr. C. H. Norman, in discussing this subject, is unfair 
in his references to the London stipendiary magistrates. With 
an experience equal to, if not more extensive than his, I have 
no hesitation in stating that they are to-day, with one merciless 
exception, as fine a body of men as have ever sat on the London 
magisterial bench, with an urgent desire to do justice in difficult 
circumstances in a sordid environment. 

The trouble lies elsewhere. On a charge of soliciting, the un- 
fortunate woman, whether innocent of the particular offence 
or not, for the reasons so well stated by Mr. Norman, in most 
cases pleads guilty. ‘‘ What was she doing ?” says the magis- 
trate, and then comes the formula: ‘“ She stepped in front of 
two or three men, who invariably ‘seemed annoyed ’—(inci- 
dentally, I think most men accosted in the street casually nod 
and pass on)—she was arrested and taken to the station.” 
‘“‘TIs she known?” says the magistrate, and so on. If she 
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appears young and inexperienced, the magistrate “‘ puts her 
back ” for the Court missionary to talk to her, and not seldom 
gives her another chance. What on earth in these conditions 
does Mr. Norman suggest the magistrate can do ? 

Some years ago I had the chance opportunity of talking to 
the late Mr. Chester Jones, a just, patient and humane magis- 
trate, as all who knew him will admit. I had the temerity at 
the time to point out that an advocate was in a serious dilemma 
when appearing before him in dealing with the police. If no 
cross-examination was directed to the police evidence, obviously 
it was assumed to be admitted; if, on the other hand, the 
policeman was severely handled, it seemed to re-act upon the 
accused. Mr. Jones’s words in reply were: ‘“ If I cannot accept 
the police evidence, I am lost.’”’ There, I think, lies the problem 
in a nutshell. 

I share Mr. Norman’s regret that in spite of the presence of 
the eminent and much respected lawyers on the Commission, 
there is apparently no one sitting who has an intimate know- 
ledge of the atmosphere and routine of the London Police Court. 


—Yours, etc., NorMAN AARON. 
64, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 


October 3lst. 





To the Editor of THE New{STaTEsMAN. 

Sr1r,—During the time when I was an unofficial prison visitor 
at a.London prison,’ I came across many men who were serving 
sentences of from three to six months’ hard labour for alleged 
soliciting or importuning male persons. 

From the exhaustive conversations I had with these men at 
varying periods extending over two years, I arrived at the 
opinion that the administration of this section of the Vagrancy 
Act of 1898 is open to the gravest criticism—at least—on the 
following grounds. 

(1) Though liable on conviction to over three months’ imprison- 
ment, the defendant is’denied the right to be tried by jury. 

(2) No evidence of any complaint is necessary. 

(3) An appeal to the Sessions means the expenditure of what, 
to many, is a very large sum of money. 

(4) The defendant is absolutely at‘the mercy of the police 


witnesses, who, if unscruplous, could invent any story they chose 
to secure a conviction. 


My feelings on reflecting on these cases are that the sooner 
imprisonment is abolished for a first conviction under this Act 
the better for the reputation of British justice.—Yours, etc., 


ArTHUR R. L. GARDNER. 
12, Fordwych Road, N.W. 2. 


October 29th. 


CHRISTIANITY IN 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Many of your readers who cannot accept the conclusions 
of Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah’s article on ‘* The Possibilities of 
Christianity in India” will have appreciated the fine spirit 
of courtesy in which it is written. I do not propose to discuss 
the issues raised in the article, but it is necessary to point out 
two quite definite errors.in regard to fact. 

1. The argument from the comparative ill-success of Chris- 
tianity in India is somewhat seriously affected by the fact 
that the Sirdar gives the number of Christians as three-quarters 
of a million, whereas the 1921 census recorded four and three- 
quarter millions, or more than six times as many. Since then 
the growth of the Christian community in certain parts of 
India has been very rapid. 

2. The Sirdar begins his final paragraph with the words, 
“*T have said nothing regarding Christian influence upon Islam, 
for the very sufficient reason that it simply does not exist.” 
The Christian endeavour to evangelise the Indian Moslem has 
indeed been most inadequate, but it has been by no means 
unfruitful. Not to mention humbler converts, I can give the 
names of more than a dozen former Moslems, all personal 
friends of my own, who have done fine service as Christian 
priests in connection with the single diocese of Lahore. I can 
also tell of three fine converts of our Medical missions whom 
I have known, who proved the reality of their new-found faith 
by dying a martyr’s death on the North-West Frontier of India. 


—Yours, etc., E. F. E. Wicram, 
Church Missionary Society, Secretary. 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 4. 


INDIA 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—With much of what Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah has written 
in THE New StTaTeEsMAN of October 29th on “ The Possibilities 
of Christianity in India,” all observers of missionary work in 
India must agree. But the article deals only with the position 


of the caste Hindu, and incidentally of the Moslem and the 
Buddhist. It makes no mention of the position of the so-called 
depressed classes, the untouchables and the aboriginal tribes, 
whence the missionaries draw very many of their converts, 
These classes, far from encountering “‘ awful results ”’ or “‘ agony ” 
by the adoption of Christianity, generally find very materia] 
gain from it. The prospect of better status and the materia] 
benefits—education, medical relief and general interest— 
offered by the missions are very often not the least incentives 
impelling them to the fold.—Yours, etc., G. FT. i, 


FOSSILISATION 
To the Editor of Tue New SraTEsMAN. 


Str,—However right Mr. Belloc may be in the abstract view 
that readiness to accept official opinions uncritically is a sign of 
decadence, he seems to me particularly unhappy in his choice of 
Geology as an example of this evil. I doubt if any branch of 
Investigation is less hampered in its progress by submission to 
authority. This is largely because it is the business, not only of 
professionals, but of a large and able body of amateurs in many 
parts of the world. Neither professional nor amateur is, as a 
rule, afraid to challenge accepted opinions when his observations 
run counter to them. I happen to have received, during the 
last fortnight, a letter from a very keen amateur worker, in 
which he questions a generally accepted principle on grounds of 
observation which compel serious consideration. 

Mr. Belloc complains that no one challenges the “ official” 
order of the strata. What sort of challenge would satisfy him? 
If he would like someone to turn it upside down, or shuffle 
some of the great systems into new places, he is not likely to be 
gratified, I admit. I wonder what he would say of a soi-disant 
historian who proposed to prove that James II reigned before 
Charles II, or that the Roman Empire preceded the Roman 
Republic ! 

But, short of mere crankiness of this sort, I could give him 
many examples of what he says does not exist. The famous case 
of the Highland sequence, where a band of amateurs and profes- 
sionals fought and defeated the official heads of the Geological 
Survey, is now a generation old, and nothing quite so sensational 
has happened since, outside the Alps. But in England we have 
had, in quite recent years, Dr. Sherlock maintaining that our 
most typical Permian rocks are really Triassic, and the late 
Mr. Newton claiming our typical Pliocene as Miocene. In 
neither case has any attempt been made to ignore these views or 
stifle discussion. And if I descended to minor divisions of the 
rock-series I could multiply examples: they form a large part 
of current geological publications and the discussions at meetings. 

As to Mr. Belloc’s second example, it is difficult to understand 
what he means. Assuming that by the “‘ official thing ” he means 
the¥general conviction among geologists that the periods of 
time of which they find evidence are of enormous duration, then 
he is forty or fifty years behind date in saying that this view 
‘“‘has latterly been badly shaken.’ In my student days that 
statement would have been quite true, as Kelvin and Tait had, 
on physical grounds, questioned the possibility of the duration 
of the sun for such periods. During the last twenty years, on the 
contrary, new physical estimates, based on radio-activity, have 
proved remarkably in agreement with the less speculative of 
the geological estimates, and we are reaching a point where 4 
definite allotment of years to each period (with a non-cumulative 
margin of error of, say, 50 per cent.) may replace the very vague 
estimates of the last generation.—Yours, etc., 

A. Morey Davies. 

Royal School of Mines, S. Kensington. 

October 31st. 


THE STATISTICS OF CANCER 
Ts the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—-In the remarks which you append to my letter published 
in your last issue you ask, ‘‘ Would he seriously say that for 
the terribly common cancer of the breast it is the ‘ fuel’ that 
is to blame?” Jt is most certainly the case. Cancer of the 
breast differs in no particular in its causation from cancer 
any other part of the body. The prolonged absorption of 
toxins from the infected contents of the small intestine produces 
a degenerative change in every tissue in the body, and this 
is evidenced early in the life of the constipated woman by 4 
definite alteration in the structure of the upper and outer part 
of her breast. This induration spreads gradually through 
this organ, and after the degenerated breast has been sufficiently 
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altered by the prolonged supply to it of what is practically 
diluted sewage, it becomes a soil sufficiently manured for the 
growth of the cancer organism. It is undeniable that cancer 
never yet affected a healthy organ. It requires years of pollution 
by foul blood, the consequence of a defective drainage scheme, 
to effect such an alteration in the tissues as will provide suitable 
nidus for the growth of this special germ. 

As I said in my letter, it is not the germ that matiers. It 
probably exists in abundance everywhere throughout the life- 
time of the individual, but the soil is the material factor. 

For the development of cancer two factors are requisite, 
one is a soil sufficiently manured by many years of toxic 
poisoning (commonly spoken of as intestinal auto-intoxication), 
and the other is some source of irritation, both of which factors 
are obviously present in the degenerated female breast. There 
is so much popular literature on the causation of cancer which 
is accessible to the intelligent layman that he will doubtless 
devote to this subject, which affects him and his so intimately 
and so seriously, time and thought to enable him to form his 
own opinion on the problem. I thank you, Sir, for your courtesy 
in giving me an opportunity of answering your question. 

As regards the work of the cancer researcher, I did not intend 
to depreciate it in any way; all I meant to convey was that 
time is of vital importance. Let us deal promptly with known 
factors, leaving the study of the disease in the excellent hands 
of those who are pursuing it so assiduously and so capably, 
hoping they may in time throw further light on this scourge 
of civilised mankind.—Yours, etc., W. ARBUTHNOT LANE. 

21 Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

October 29th. 

[Sir Arbuthnot Lane’s vigorous and remarkable views on this 
question are obviously, in the present state of our knowledge, 
capable neither of proof nor of disproof. So long, however, as 
they are not used as an argument for discouraging cancer 
research in other directions we can see no harm, and possibly 
some good, in their propagation.—Eb., N.S.] 


Miscellany 


DIFFICULT OCCASION 


ALAH has got married. Salah is my servant, my 
S cook-general, and I am lucky in him. He is a 
young man of Western Bedawin descent, strong and 
well made. His complexion is dark, with bright brown eyes 
and fine teeth. He has waited long enough, unusually long, 
for marriage. At twenty-six it would be inviting the gravest 
reflections on his morality to remain unmarried any longer. 
Also with an assured wage of four pounds a month and only 
two orphan sisters and a brother to support, he is considered 
to be very well able to afford a wife. 

Ill luck has dogged his efforts to provide himself with one 
—of course through decent intermediaries. His lineage 
forbidding alliance with mere fellaheen of the Nile valley, 
his senior uncle spoke on his behalf for a bint of a family of 
similar stock to his own. He paid down thirty pounds, a 
paper was written, and then she died. Salah bore up very 
well. The family did their best; they offered the next 
sister, three years younger. Even then there was a hitch. 
An ailing uncle of the bint’s would not die and would not get 
well, and so interminably postponed the wedding. At last 
Salah took a day off, gathered his relatives together, and 
went off to represent his miserable state. All his friends were 
pulling his leg. In the end the bride’s family agreed to an 
+ ge marriage if it could take place from Salah’s 

ouse, 

For the blessing of attaining the married state when he did 
Salah has to thank his indomitable old grandmother. She 
1s obviously the most important person in the family, far 
surpassing the various uncles. (Who said matriarchy was 
dead among the Arabs?) He tells me she is seventy. It is 
probably true, but it is the most imperishable seventy I ever 
knew, for reasons which will appear. I suspect that hers was 
the decisive voice in talking over the bint’s family. It was 
certainly she who saved Salah from a load of debt by 


contributing two she-camels (one in foal), and a two-year-old 
bull camel towards the wedding expenses. 

I evaded attendance at the fantasiya itself. Impossible 
to take a year-old daughter, and there was no one to leave 
her with. Nevertheless throughout the wedding-day my 
thoughts were with the little bride, fourteen years old, 
tossed about for hour after hour in a sealed howdah on a 
camel’s back. The evening’s entertainment seems to have 
been solid. Seventy people sat down to three sheep, piles of 
sweet cakes, and sticky syrups. My garden-boy afterwards 
complained bitterly because instead of buffoons and 
dancing horses and dancing-girls there were only a zikr 
(sacred concert) and a gramophone. 

Next morning a leg from one of the sheep was brought to 
me to be eaten sacramentally and I was importuned to visit 
the new household. I was particularly to bring the Sitte 
Sughaiyera, the adored scrap of one-year-old. I knew she 
would be a success. She hails a dusky face with greater glee 
than a white one. Salah accompanies me with a kind of 
bashful pride, and carries the infant. 

The entire neighbourhood of Salah’s house is alive with 
black-robed women. They are like wood-lice disturbed from 
under a stone. All relatives of the bride, says Salah. They 
have come to stay for a week to settle the bride in. Salah’s 
young sister, a lusty wench, is the only one I have ever seen 
before, and she bounces forward to greet me. The rest are 
introduced one by one. There are twenty-three of them, 
headed by the formidable old grandmother. Heaven knows 
how in this two-roomed house they are to be put up for a 
week. A large auntly person digs Salah in the ribs as he 
stands holding my baby. “ By God,” she says, “I didn’t 
think we should see you holding a baby quite so soon.” 
Chorus of delighted chuckles from the surrounding Wives 
of Bath. 

The little bride exhibits a pale composure. Her face is no 
darker than a sallow French face, with great purple rings of 
fatigue under the eyes. Fourteen years old, and soon to be 
a mother unless some evil influence is at work. I am taken 
through into the marriage chamber to admire the trappings. 
It is furnished with a notable single-mindedness. There is 
a big bed piled with cushions and a wide divan heavily 
padded. Nothing else. But these two articles of furniture 
are strewn with bright silky fabrics of clamorous and dis- 
cordant reds. The grandest thing in the room is a wonderful 
trailing robe of lace all made of gold thread. The twenty- 
three female relatives press round and explain. It is lent 
for the marriage night to every bint of such and such 
families. The little bride does not speak. How many slips 
of unripe shrinking womanhood has that gorgeous robe 
enfolded ? 

No, I really cannot eat more than half one of the wedding 
pastries. I never could. All Egyptian fantasiya cakes 
are made to the same recipe which my sense of taste tells 
me is one-third cornflour, one-third honey, and one-third 
mutton-fat. I may be wrong. And no, I am deeply sorry, 
but my daughter is too young to have any either. 

At this point a goat wanders in between the legs of the 
crowd. My baby wants to hug it. “ Do a kindness,” they 
say; “take the goat home with you.” It is something 
more than a mere politeness. ‘May your goods be in- 
creased,” I reply at large, “‘ but as Salah knows, there is no 
room in my small house for so splendid a goat.” 

They are all delighted with my baby’s friendliness, but at 
the same time they wish that next time God will send me a 
son. They press round to kiss her hand good-bye. The old 
grandmother comes forward speaking kind words. She 
begins to fumble at her breast. The rest of the crowd stand 
round expectantly. Something important is going to 
happen. She bares her breast, an undaunted old breast 
with which probably every one of the crowd present 
has been familiar in their younger days. I realise now that 
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the highest of all honours is intended for my baby. “O 
Salah,” I say desperately, “‘O Salah, .... help me to 
exovlain that it is not the tarteeb of the English when once 
the baby has been weaned.” It is very feeble, but it serves. 
A difficult occasion. E. R. Morrovucs. 


Drama 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


T is possible that the title of Sierra’s play may 
act as a deterrent to some theatre-goers. It is 

a religious play and the subject is the “‘ Kingdom 

of God,” but on that account this Spanish 

play running at the Strand Theatre is well worth 
seeing. The English version by Mr. and Mrs. Granville- 
Barker is an excellent one. The production leaves 
much to be desired; though two actresses, Miss 
Gillian Scaife, as Sister Gracia, and Miss Kathleen 
O’Regan, who takes a small but most important part 
in Act II. (Margarita), are very good indeed. Miss 
Scaife I have always admired. I remember her parts ; 
I remember her in The Bucket-Shop, I remember her 
gestures and her voice in The Stage Society’s production 
of Uncle Vanya. I remember her as one of the few 
actresses who have given me in a modest way complete 
satisfaction. Her “ Sister Gracia” is the finest and 
most exacting part she has taken; and, again, I feel 
sure that her admirable playing will remain with me 
as something beautiful and satisfying. Miss O’Regan 
is a new discovery. Watch her face; do not miss 
the crescendo of her hysterical despair. She has 
“looks,” too, and an Irish accent; both may prove 
assets. I am only afraid that alert managers may 
discover her at once and cast her for silly parts. In 
the brief scene she plays in The Kingdom of God she 
shows herself an actress. May she continue to be one! 


The play has no plot, but it has a pattern. Its 
three Acts are three scenes from the life of a nun, 
and there is an interval of ten years between the 
first and the second and of forty between the second and 
the third. In Act II. the dramatic climax is reached ; 
Act III. isadiminuendo. Anditshould be. Doubtless, 
the audience (I use the word with a certain contempt) 
would have preferred that the last act should have been 
the death of a saint, and that they should have been 
moved by a scene which obviously canonised in closing 
it a life of devotion ; but those who know what’s what 
will be glad that Sierra chose the better, stronger and 
really more moving alternative. In the last act he 
shows Sister Gracia as a practical woman managing an 
orphanage; exhibiting the power of goodness in a 
practical form, namely, in quelling a rebellion which 
has its origin in the badness of the food provided by 
the institution, and in seizing that occasion to deliver 
a homily, beautifully impressive as coming from this 
old woman whose life we have followed, and well inter- 
preted by the actress: “ Lord, Lord, we thank Thee 
for this food which is given us in Thy name. There 
is not much of it, it is not very good, and we will not 
forget the taste of this bitter bread. And by Thy 
love we swear Thy children on this earth shall eat of 
it no more—say it with me—say it. Jesus, Son of 
God, Christ, Son of Man, by the precious blood Thou 
didst shed for us we swear to spend our own to the 
last drop when we are men—that children may not be 
forsaken any more, that mothers may not be wronged 
any more, and go hungry and be ashamed to carry 
their children in their arms. My sons, my sons, promise 
me that when you are men you’ll try to bring these 
things to pass, that you'll help to build on earth the 
Kingdom of God.” Thus the play ends. Sister Gracia, 
though seventy, is still a vigorous old lady; and she 


will probably continue to manage for some years yet 
this home for foundlings, wisely, firmly, tenderly, 
before she rests. This is the last stage of her career, 

In Act I., the first stage, she is eighteen and one of 
the nurses in a refuge for old men. In that stage she 
gives what is of most use in this particular work; 
her youth, her charm, her gaiety. Ten years later 
she has been transferred to a lying-in home for the 
mothers of illegitimate children. Different types are 
represented in Act II.: the woman who cares for her 
lover and her child and is proud of both, the prostitute 
who uses the institution as a convenience and drops 
a child there every year like an egg; the woman who 
hates her man and his offspring; the woman who is 
passionately hard and bitterly ashamed (Marianna), 
In this second stage of Sister Gracia’s life it is a deeper 
sacrifice she has to make ; the offering of her sympathy 
to every kind of woman, a sympathy which is mixed 
with the longings of her own womanhood, yet must be 
kept pure of that agony or it will not help others. 
It is during this stage that her severest trial comes, 
(It must be remembered that she belongs to the Order 
of St. Vincent de Paul, who take their vows yearly 
and may renew them or not as they wish.) The 
doctor of the institution falls in love with her. Her 
first reaction to his declaration is one of indignation, 
“And you dare to speak to me of love—here—where 
we see how it all ends.” But it is the love which is 
health and strength and opportunity he offers, and 
he explains that very well. I am afraid the doctor 
was stockish, but Miss Scaife acted beautifully. ‘“‘ Oh 
yes, you’re right. . . . I am unhappy. . . unhappier 
than you can think. And I’m tired and _ perhaps 
I’m ill—poisoned. ... Oh, no doubt as you say. 
But God, who has my love, is with me. I may not 
see Him, but He is with me. . . . Oh yes, it’s true that 
just now he has put bitterness in my cup—but He 
has given me so much... And He will again. ... 
I know He will. And even if He does not I have given 
myself for ever.” The curtain falls on her cry as 
she rushes to meet the Sister Superior: ‘I want 
to leave here at once—and without anyone knowing— 
or knowing where I go! I beg you—for the love of 
God! It is a case of conscience.” (I admired at this 
moment the gesture of Miss Scaife’s hands.) This 
passage is dramatic in the most real sense of the word, 
for we are present at tremendous conflict. In the 
last stage (Act III.) it is, as I have tried to suggest, 
her shrewdness, her serenity, her selfless courage, 
that Sister Gracia as an old woman offers to the cause 
of the “‘ Kingdom of God”; the mother instinct 
in her has expanded into a patient and unshakable 
tenderness towards all children. 

Genuine goodness is (we know) in art as well as life 
a beautiful and moving thing, far more touching than 
misfortune in fiction or on the stage. It is the strongest 
colour on the writer’s palette. The better sort are 
justly afraid of using it. If it is not used with perfect 
understanding the result is a sickening sentimental 
daub. Among contemporary dramatists Bernard Shaw 
is the only one who for a minute or two can create 
human goodness in a manner which allows it to wake 
in us its proper response (see Major Barbara, end of 
Act I.; moments in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
and in John Bull’s Other Island); but he is a little 
too hearty and afraid of ridicule to handle it perfectly 
for long at a stretch. In this play, if the production 
were more intelligent, I think the treatment of that 
theme would strike you as beyond cavil. Tolstoy 


can handle goodness perfectly in fiction; in Dickens 
there is now and then a pure touch of it, but it tips 
over perpetually into sentimentality. 

The performance suffered all through from the actors 
ceasing to act as soon as they had spoken their lines. 


DesMonp MacCartTHuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MONG the new and cheaper series of The Hogarth 
A Essays is one called The Prospects of Literature, 
by Logan Pearsall Smith (Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d.). 
This is in itself an admirable and careful piece of prose ; 
and that it should be is most appropriate, for the substance 
of the pamphlet is an exhortation to us to take great pains 
with our style, since we are not fortunate enough to be 
living in an epoch when “ unscrupulous ” writers can turn 
out good work. Mr. Pearsall Smith takes as his text a 
remark of Mrs. Virginia Woolf which occurs in one of her 
essays: ‘‘ We are trembling on the verge of one of the 
great ages of English literature.” He dissents. For my 
part, too, I think it was a rash statement; I see no signs 
of a dawn coming up like thunder. Our period—I am speak- 
ing, of course, of a very short stretch of time which will 
shrink to nothing in retrospect—looks to me more like one 
in which little interesting things are done, valuable experi- 
ments are tried, and deep muddles are exploited without being 
cleared up, than one promising an epoch of great accomplish- 
ment. It seems to me rather a silly period, when writers 
of enterprise, who are also self-critical, are more than usually 
doubtful whether they are pioneers or utterly beside the 
mark—and chance it. It certainly seems one in which 
more downright nonsense will pass as wonderful stuff 
than has ever been the case before. The faith in un-intelli- 
gibility both in prose and verse, which is widespread, 
inhibits readers and critics who otherwise show unmistak- 
able signs of intelligence, from recognising rubbish when 
they see it. The dread of offending against the unknown 
beauty has never exercised a more paralysing effect. 
* * * 

Mr. Pearsall Smith gives two reasons for disagreeing 
with Mrs. Woolf, which are worth weighing. There is 
to-day a large public which is eager, he says, to welcome 
experiments ; “ nor do I believe that there has ever been 
a time in our literary history when talent was more sure 
to meet with immediate recognition. All this, as I say, 
seems full of promise; but is it enough to justify us in 
the belief that a great age of enduring masterpieces is 
about to dawn upon us?” His answer is in the negative, 
because his reading of history persuades him that famous 
ages of this kind are the result of the coincidence of two 
conditions, neither of which can be said to characterise 
our times. “In the great periods of Greece and Rome, 
at the Classical revivals in Italy and France and England, 
as at the romantic revivals in these countries—and these 
were the greatest epochs of literary creation—men shared 
in common certain convictions which they took more or 
less for granted ; and it was the coherence of their beliefs 
and ideals, the grandiose completeness, rather than the 
ultimate truth, of their scheme of things, which gave 
them that imaginative dominion over experience which 
produces greatness. They had, in fact, a solution which 
sufficed them for life’s problems, a formula, an agreed 
convention; it was this that enabled them to handle 
their material with the ease of masters; and even our 
predecessors of the Victorian Era worked together on a 
basis of accepted ideas, which we, of the twentieth century, 
with our miscellaneous shattered view of the world, are 
very far from possessing.” 

* * * 

This strikes me as a true statement. How much time is 
being spent in merely trying to get those shattered frag- 
ments to form a pattern which shall be generally recognised 
as satisfactory, contemporary criticism shows. Unfor- 
tunately many, too many, people are trying to make 





different patterns, and they are continually interrupting 
their own pattern-making, which is not getting on very 
fast or very well, to smash up each other’s half-formed 
patterns. I usually read my copy of The Monthly Criterion, 
edited by Mr. T. S. Eliot (Faber and Gwyer. 2s. 6d.). 
There you will find the pattern-makers hard at work every 
month: “Towards a Synthesis,’ ‘ Towards Simplicity,” 
“‘ towards ” this, “ towards ” that. Mr. Middleton Murry’s 
Adelphi Quarterly (2s. 6d.) is also largely devoted to the 
same end. They have sometimes, these pattern-makers, 
great difficulty in being civil to each other. Some swear 
by St. Thomas Aquinas, others by a “‘ Western Tradition,” 
others by their own “hearts,” others by science. And 
not only does the prospect of general agreement between 
them seem small, but the process of convincing each one him- 
self is so lengthy and elaborate that the probability of getting 
to work seems remote. Mr. Eliot in his monthly “ Com- 
mentary ” writes: “‘ Everything is in question—even the 
fundamental dogma of modern society that debentures 
are safer than common stocks. And now that psychology 
has invaded everything, and at the same time is rapidly 
transforming itself into biology and physics, how can we 
(meaning literary men) avoid such subjects, even if our 
desire is to be able to ignore them? All this, and much 
more, is happening not because we wish to take up new 
hobbies, but because we must submit to the pressure of 
circumstances. . . . We can only hope that all this labour 
will make it possible for us to return more tranquilly to 
our own business such as writing a poem or painting a 
picture.” Well, if a writer or a paifter must master 
psychology, biology, physics (subjects which he is often 
either very moderately or not at all fitted to understand, 
and each of which requires a life’s devotion) before he can 
write a poem or a story worth reading, his output is likely 
to be extremely meagre, very different from that confident 
fecundity characteristic of an epoch of creative literature. 
* * * 


Mr. Pearsall Smith’s second point is that literature is 
not a branch of philosophy or of social science and only 
blossoms freely under certain technical conditions, when 
the material, the medium, namely language, happens to 
be in a state favourable to its development. ‘“‘ Great 
thoughts seem only able to produce great literature when 
they happen to coincide with a special condition of the 
means of expression, with what I may call a certain plastic 
state of language. This plastic state is due either to the 
unhackneyed freshness of an unexploited idiom, full of 
unconscious poetry, and with the dew of morning, so to 
speak, upon it—and an unexhausted form of speech like 
this, as with the Greeks, the Romans and the Elizabethan 
English, has formed the medium of the supremest literature ; 
or it may be due, as at the Romantic period, to what is 
called linguistic renovation, to the vigour borrowed from 
popular speech, and to the revival of an old vocabulary 
which had fallen out of use.” This is an interesting 
theme which Mr. Pearsall Smith ought to develop at far 
greater length than the compass of this essay allows. It 
is worth remarking that a linguistic revival, a preoccupation 
with language, experiment in expression, invention in 
vocabulary, are characteristic of our times. Not a few 
of the absurdities, jars, jerks, jumps, characteristic of 
modern verse and prose are due to an attempt to “ borrow 
the vigour of popular speech ”’ namely, the slang and clipped 
sentences of slovenly conversation. Synge was most successful 
in getting away from joyless diction and writing his plays in 
words “ fully flavoured as a nut or apple.” It is probable 
that when the Elizabethan dramatist took his ink-horn 
and sat down to his work he used many phrases that he 
had just heard, as he sat at dinner, from his mother or 
his children. I think it is a cogent reason for se 
that the present day is not a dawn of a great literary epoc 
that the phrases which reach our ears should be so pallid, 
inaccurate and poor. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A MODERN TRANSLATION OF 
MONTAIGNE 


The Essays of Montaigne. Translated by E. J. TRECHMANN. 
With an Introduction by J. M. Rosertrson. 2 Vols. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. each. 


Until quite recently there were only two English translations 
of Montaigne’s Essays, Florio’s and Cotton’s. Now, in quick 
succession, there have appeared two new versions, by Mr. Ives 
and Mr. Trechmann. The first of these, which was published 
in America, is not likely to satisfy English readers, because 
whole dozens of pages, which could offend no one who is 
capable of appreciating Montaigne, have been left dishonoured 
and untranslated in the original French. This is a pity; for 
Mr. Ives is a conscientious and fairly accurate translator, 
though his style is undistinguished. 


Mr. Trechmann’s translation has at least the merit of com- 
pleteness. In order to test his other qualities, let us take two 
passages of Montaigne’s prose at its finest, and see what 
Mr. Trechmann makes of them: 


C’est aussi injustice et folie de priver les enfans qui sont en 
aage de la familiarité des peres, et vouloir maintenir en leur 
endroict une morgue austere et desdeigneuse, esperant par 1a 
les tenir en crainte et obeissance. Car c’est une farce tres-inutile 
qui rend les peres ennuieux aux enfans et qui pis est, ridicules. 
Ils ont la jeunesse et les forces en la main, et par consequent le 
vent et la faveur du monde; et recoivent avecques mocquerie 
ces mines fieres et tyranniques d’un homme qui n’a plus de sang 
ny au cceur ny aux veines vrais espouvantails de cheneviere. 
Quand je pourroy me faire craindre, j’aimeroy encore mieux me 
faire aymer. Il y a tant de sortes de deffauts en la vieillesse, 
tant d’impuissance ; elle est si propre au mespris, que le meilleur 
acquest qu’elle puisse faire, c’est l’affection et amour des siens ; 
le commandement et la crainte, ce ne sont plus ses armes, 
Bk. II. Ch. 8. 

It is also foolish and wrong not to admit them to familiarity 
with their fathers when they are grown up, and to try to maintain 
towards them an austere and scornful gravity, hoping thereby 
to keep them in awe and obedience. For that is a very futile 
pretence, which makes fathers distasteful and, what is worse, 
ridiculous to their children. They are in possession of youth and 
vigour, and consequently enjoy the goodwill and favour of the 
world; and receive with mockery those fierce and tyrannical 
looks of a man who has no longer any blood in his heart or his 
veins: regular scarecrows in a hempfield! Even though I could 
inspire fear I would much rather inspire love. There are so many 
kinds of faults in old age; there is so much helplessness ; it is 
so fit a mark for contempt, that the best thing we can gain is the 
love and affection of our family; command and fear are no 
longer our weapons. 


It will be easier to judge of the quality of Mr. Trechmann’s 
prose if we first compare him with Florio, who translates the 
passage thus: 


It is also folly and injustice to deprive children, especially being 
of competent age, of their fathers familiaritie, and ever to show 
them a surly, austere, grim, and disdainefull countenance, hoping 
thereby to keepe them in awfull feare and duteous obedience. 
For it is a very unprofitable proceeding, and which maketh fathers 
ytkesome unto children; and which is worse, ridiculous. They 
have youth and strength in their hands, and consequently, the 
breath and favour of the world; and doe with mockerie and 
contempt receive these churlish, fierce and tyrannicall countenances, 
from a man that hath no lusty bloud left him, neither in his heart, 
nor in his vaines; meere bug-beares, and scarcrowes, to scare 
birdes withall. If it lay in my power to make my selfe feared, 
I had rather make my selfe beloved. There are so many sorts of 
defects in age, and so much impuissance: It is so subject to 
contempt, that the best purchase it can make, is the good will, 
love and affection of hers. Commandement and fear are no 
longer her weapons, 


It is at once clear that the Elizabethan translator is verbally 
less exact than the modern. Florio cannot resist the fun of 
piling up his adjectives: ‘‘a surly, austere, grim, and dis- 
dainefull countenance”; ‘“ awfull feare and duteous obedi- 
ence”; ‘churlish, fierce, and tyrannicall.” All this gives 
an impression of excessive wordiness, which is not in the 
French, nor in Mr. Trechmann’s version; who, moreover, by 
his terse and literal ‘* regular scarecrows in a hempfield ” scores 
a point over Florio, with his picturesque but too expansive 
phrase. On the other hand, Florio’s “to deprive children” 
is better than Trechmann’s “not to admit”; his “ breath 
and favour of the world” than “good will, etc.”; and his 
“make myselfe feared ” than “‘ inspire fear.” Finally, neither 
translator is quite happy with the last sentence. A combina- 


tion of the two versions might give a more satisfactory Tesult, 
thus: “* That the best purchase it can make is the affection and 
love of its offspring.” 

On the whole it would appear that the Elizabethan transla- 
tion is the superior in rhythmical flow, and in raciness and 
colour of diction, but very much the inferior in verbal accuracy, 

In the second passage which I have chosen Montaigne is 
discussing what our attitude should be towards “ natural 
pleasures.” ‘Il ne les faut ny suyvre, ny fuir, il faut les 
recevoir,” he writes, and then continues : 


Nous n’avons que faire d’exaggerer leur inanité; elle se faict 
asses santir et se produit asses. Merci a nostre esprit maladif, 
rabatjoye, qui nous desgoute d’elles come de soi mesme : il traicte 
et soy et tout ce qu’il recoit tantost avant tantost arriere, selon 
son estre insatiable, vagabont et versatile. 

Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis, acessit. 
Moi qui me vante d’embrasser si curieusemant les commoditez 
de la vie, et si particulieremant, n’y treuve, quand j’y regarde 
einsi finemant, a peu pres que du vent. Mais quoi, nous somes 
par tout vent. Et le vent encore, plus sagement que nous, s’aime 
a bruire, a s’agiter, et se contante en ses propres offices, sans 
desirer la stabilité, la solidité, qualitez non sienes. Bk. III. Ch. 18, 


Mr. Trechmann thus translates : 


We have no need to exaggerate their emptiness; it makes 
itself sufficiently felt and manifest, thanks to our morbid, kill-joy 
mind, which disgusts us with them as well as with itself. It 
treats both itself and all that it takes in, now well, now ill, 
according to its insatiable, erratic and versatile nature. 

Unless the vessel you would use be sweet, 

* Twill sour whatever you may pour therein. 

(Horace.) 
I who boast of embracing so eagerly and particularly all the 
amenities of life, find in them, when I look at them thus closely, 
little more than wind. But what would you have? We are all 
wind throughout. And the wind too, more wisely than we, loves 
to bluster and shift about, and is content with its own functions, 
with no desire for stability and solidity, which are none of its 
properties. 
And thus Florio : 


We need not exaggerate their inanity: it will sufficiently be 
felt, and sufficiently produce it selfe. Godamercy our weake, crazed 
and joy-diminishing spirit, which makes us distaste both them 
and himselfe. Hee treateth both himselfe and whatsoever hee 
receiveth sometimes forward and other times backeward, according 
as himselfe is either insaciate, vagabond, new fangled or variable. 

Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infundis, acessit, 
In no sweete vessell all you poure, 
In such a vessell soon will soure. 

My selfe, who brag so curiously to embrace and particularly to 

allow the commodities of life ; whensoever I looke precisely into 

it I finde nothing therein but winde. But what? we are nothing 

but winde. And the very winde also, more wisely than we, loveth 

to bluster and be in agitation. And is pleased with his owne 

offices, without desiring stability or solidity ; qualities that be 

not his owne. 
In Florio’s version of this passage there is at least one serious 
blunder: “according as himselfe is either insaciate, etc.” 
For the rest, in spite of the redundant “allow” and the 
omission of “‘ almost”? before ‘“ nothing therein but winde,” 
Florio is here accurate enough, more so, it is to be feared, than 
is often the case. His translation, indeed, of the line from 
Horace is obscure and ugly; but at least Florio gives the 
original, which Mr. Trechmann denies us. These Latin quota- 
tions are an integral part of the texture of Montaigne’s prose, 
and there can be no excuse whatever for omitting them and 
substituting paraphrases in clumsy, savourless English verse, 
which is what Mr. Trechmann does throughout. In Mon- 
taigne’s day all educated readers knew Latin; and though 
that may be so no longer, yet for those who have little or no 
Latin a plain prose translation in a footnote would have been 
far more useful than a bad verse one. In other respects 
Mr. Trechmann is here again the more conscientious and 
scholarly translator; but Florio shows his superior rhythmical 
instinct in the last sentence, where moreover his translation 
is the more literal of the two. 

It would be interesting, did space allow, to compare Florio 
and Trechmann with Cotton. The comparison would, I think, 


show that, while Cotton, writing nearly a hundred years later 
than Florio, is considerably less inaccurate and redundant, he 
has also less charm and raciness of style than the Elizabethan. 
Each of these three translators is, in fact, curiously typical 
of the literary taste of his period. During the last three 
centuries there has been a progressively increasing demand 
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for clarity, accuracy and sobriety in our translators; but we 
seem no longer to feel the old delight in beauty and shapeliness 
of rhythm, in richness of vocabulary and idiomatic vividness. 
Some of us may still relish Thornley’s Longus, Skelton’s Don 
Quizote and Urquhart’s Rabelais; but the secret of their 
unconscious charm has long been lost to our prose writers. 
Lovers of Montaigne will find more of his spirit, and of the 
flavour of his archaic French, in the Elizabethan quaintnesses 
and felicities of Florio; but many readers, especially those in 
need of a crib, will no doubt prefer the somewhat colourless 
lucidity of Mr. Trechmann’s translation, which in its own way 
is a most admirable and conscientious ‘piece of work. 
R. C. TREVELYAN. 


VERSE 


Yuletide in a Younger World. By Tuomas Harpy. 
The Linnet’s Nest. By Str Henry NEwBOLT. 
The Wonder Night. By LAaurRENCE Bryyon. 
Alone. By WALTER DE LA Mare. 
Gloria in Profundis. By G. K. CHEesTErTon. 
The Early Whistler. By WiLFrEep Grsson. 
Nativity. By Srecrrrep Sassoon. 
Journey of the Magi. By T.S.Exior. Faber andGwyer. The 
Ariel Poems. 1s. each. 
Poems. By E. D. L. Brancu. 
Twenty Poems. By Piers Compron. 
Poems. By DrenziL BatcHetor. Elkin Mathews. 8s. 6d. each. 
Poems. By B. P. Autinson. Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 
The Dark Breed. By F. R.Hiccrns. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Primordia Caeca. By JoHN Lyte Donacuy. Eason. Dublin. 
7s. 6d. 
With the Years. By Crecirn Frencu. The Richards Press. 5s. 
Songs of all Seasons. By THrerEsA Hootry. Cape. 2s. 6d. 
Willie Lamberton. By ExvizanetH Manninc. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Pour soulever un poids si lourd, 
Sisyphe, il faudrait ton courage ! 
the reviewer exclaims, confronting the accumulated books of 
verse that a month brings drifting and piling up across his table. 
But his quarrel, he feels bound to add, is not so much with the 
quantity in which they arrive as with the manner of their pre- 
sentation. Why should publishers and authors conspire to lend 
these volumes an oppressive air of permanence, for which nothing 
in their contents, so it frequently appears, and certainly, at a 
more charitable estimate, no circulation any book of modern 
poetry commonly obtains, is likely to confer the slightest justi- 
fication ? He imagines a time when every collection of verse 
will snow down as lightly as the graceful series of pamphlets 
. Messrs. Faber and Gwyer have just issued. True, the Ariel 
Poems—thus they are rather embarrassingly labelled—embody 
only one poem each. But there is surely no reason why pam- 
phlets of the same format should not include a far greater 
number. Then admirers could gather up and re-bind those 
sibylline leaves, while the poet, whose audience has already 
matured, could gradually amass and carefully edit his ephemere, 
under cover of thick boards, on durable rag-made paper. 

Paradoxically though, the poets of the Ariel series are all 
writers of what is generally called ‘“‘established reputation.” 
Here are poems which answer to the sounding evocation of the 
names Binyon, Chesterton, Newbolt, Gibson, Sassoon, de la 
Mare with sufficient exactitude to make the signature and sub- 
sequent comment almost unnecessary. Mr. Chesterton is 
devout, devoutly accompanied by the wood engravings of Mr. 
Eric Gill. Mr. Sassoon exploits his alternative mood of intense 
and tremulous sentiment : 

What flower has opened in my heart... 

What flower is this, what flower of spring, 

What simple secret thing ? 
Mr. de la Mare graciously broods over the fire, and Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Binyon give the pleasant, scholarly display we have 
grown to expect. 

Mr. Hardy, of course, exacts separate mention. For some of 
us Mr. Hardy’s verse is quite the least satisfactory part of his 
achievement ; for a minority, happily negligible, it constitutes 
his crowning glory. Yuletide in a Younger World lacks the 
depressing hesitancy and harshness that is often a considerable 
bar to our enjoyment. Quotation of the opening lines can 
perhaps best illustrate its comparatively easy texture : 

We believed in highdays then, 
And could glimpse at night 
On Christmas Eve 
Imminent oncomings of radiant revel— 
Doings of delight : 
Now we have no such sight. 













YtIM 


A poem, slight in texture and thin in conception as the Journey 
of the Magi, we hardly looked to find attached to Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s usually powerful name. Twin hypotheses present them- 
selves: first, that this poem may have been resuscitated from 
the remote past and its author swayed by the undue indulgence 
a very old work now and again manages to rouse: again, less 
probably, that it is the product of a new, tentative method he 
has not yet had leisure to get into proper, critical perspective. 
A reader misses the admirable succinctness and concentration 
we associate with his collected Poems of a few years back. 

Three paper-covered books of verse, published by Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews, very nearly fulfil the requirements suggested 
above. But they are a little large and disproportionately high- 
priced. The poets they represent belong to the category hardest 
to review, faint sparkling of originality .diversified by much 
broader tracts of palpably derived matter. Nor are their deri- 
vations invariably sound—mock-Elizabethans more often than 
Elizabethans, Flecker more often than Webster and Mr. Housman 
more often than his Hellenic models. Bound in boards, a fourth 
poet, Mr. Allinson, distinctly emerges from the group, and the 
following verses can be read as fairly marking the average, 
agreeable level of his best: 

You love to flash your beauty out 
As from a lighthouse in the night, 

Your callow heart can never doubt 
That we must share in your delight. 


The spider flings upon the air 

A thread to build on windy chance, 

But you, you know not what you dare 
When idly you fling out a glance... 


“The racial strength*of a Gaelic aristocratic mind—with its 
vigorous colouring and hard emotion—is easily recognised in 
Irish poetry, by those acquainted with the literature of our own 
people. Like our Gaelic stock, its poetry is sunbred ; twilight 
for it is just the tremulous smoke of one day’s fire. Not with 
dreams but with fire in the mind, the eyes of Gaelic poetry reflect 
a richness of life and the intensity of a dark people,” writes 
Mr. Higgins, in postscript to his book, The Dark Breed, and 
that forceful pronouncement straightway puts an English 
critic out of court. Nevertheless, he may be allowed a moderate 
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degree of scepticism where the “ vigorous colouring and hard 
emotions,” to which Mr. Higgins refers, are concerned. In 
fact, Mr. Higgins’ own book is evidence of the contrary, with its 
essentially twilight images and uninsistent, sometimes beautiful 
refrain : 

One pale hand bends 

A frail sprig from that willow; 

One pale hand bends 

And then the form goes by ; 

So frail a sprig, 

And yet what sorrow on it, 

While in her mourning bonnet 

She wears it with a sigh! 
Celtic poetry runs like the effort of a literature—and so indeed it 
is—which has lost its natural tongue and been unable to 
accommodate itself afresh. Still, Mr. Higgins has kept a national 
flavour; while Mr. Donaghy’s racial characteristics have been 
swept away by a flood of extraneous mysticism. 

A prejudice against Mr. French’s original work might possibly 
be excused by his ambitious translations from Baudelaire and 
Verlaine. Through a London fog, and with the unwarranted 
embellishment of ‘* ever and anon” and “he long has known,” 
peer the distorted outlines of the amazing Correspondances : 

Nature is a temple whence, ever and anon, 
Pillars of living form let by some broken sound ; 
Man passes through whole woods of symbols that surround 
Him with the indefinite glances that he long has known. 
A certain redundancy and insensitiveness of taste is demonstrated. 
But that prejudice the quality of his original work does not 
entirely support. A studious concentration is also apparent: 
Against the barriers 
Form raises amid space 
Thought beats importunate, 
Each thought a fevered choice. 
How shall the destined verse 
Become articulate— 
One pure, one summoning voice ? 

Mr. French has grasped the responsibility of his medium, 
while Miss Hooley, for.example, reposes on her frail technique, 
perfectly suited in domestic and occasional verse, a heavier load 
of expression than it can bear : 

Beneath the whip of Spring 

I shrink and cower; 

The passion flays me—all the loveliness 
Of leaf and flower. 


As sap mounts in the tree, 

Mounts my desire ; 

Throbs in the bird-notes, with the sunlight flames— 
Insatiate fire. 


Alone, among this numerous company (exclusive of elder, 
Ariel poets) Miss Elizabeth Manning possesses an art to wake the 
torpid faculties and sky an illuminated question mark in the 
brain. Her subject is the English countryside, the country, 
alas! now as mythical as the landscape of eighteenth-century 
bergeries, dreamed of by elegant cottage-dwellers, its poetising 
tinkers, farm-hands and _ sailors-home-from-sea, its Willies, 
Marys, Johnnys, for whom Mr. Robert Graves’ earlier poems 
have managed to formulate our disgust. But was verse Miss 
Manning’s most appropriate means of expression? There 
are longueurs undoubtedly, though Miss Manning’s ingenious, 
jolting measure is surprisingly sustained : 

Who’s here ? What maid is here? 
Breast like a boy, legs like a deer, 
Head like a knob of brass, lips like bright thread, 
Face like a mask as white as snow— 
She’s pointing a finger at Lionel’s head. 
Says the man, “ Now what have you come for?” 
Says the maid, ‘‘ So, so! Tis well you know, 
I'm —_ the slip! It was my night this! 
But I’m in at the window if not at the door,” 
Says the maid in a soft hiss. 
It leaves an itching place, where a germ of real esteem may 
presently find purchase. 


DIARIES 


More English Diaries. Edited by Arthur Ponsonby. Methuen. 


12s. 6d. 
Scottish and Irish Diaries. Edited by Arthur Ponsonby. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


When Gladstone was kept waiting, we were told, he used to 
pray : when Mr. Arthur Ponsonby is kept waiting, he tells us, 
he reads a diary. ‘‘ They are better than novels,” he exclaims 
with the ecstasy of the collector, ‘“‘ more accurate than histories, 


and even at times more dramatic than plays.” With such 
enthusiasm, it is not to be wondered that he can lay claim 
to having read more diaries than any of his contemporaries, 
For by diaries Mr. Ponsonby does not mean merely all those 
foxed, mildewed and damp-smelling forgotten volumes on the 
top shelves of the libraries or on the remainder shelves of the 
second-hand booksellers, but those in MS. in almost inaccessible 
country houses all over the Four Kingdoms. He has ransacked 
probably the most of them, and in these two supplementary 
volumes to his English Diaries, first published four years ago, 
he has given us the cream of them. Here, between Anthony 
Wood, Swift, James Woodforde, Dorothy Wordsworth, Macready, 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ Pet Marjorie,’ Jane Carlyle, Tom Moore, 
John Mitchell, and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, we come on such 
lesser-known and, indeed, quite unknown, diarists as Gilbert 
White’s brother Henry, Thomas Hollis, Lady Pechell, Samuel 
Teedon, and that forgotten eighteenth-century parson, William 
Jones of Broxbourne, whom Mr. Ponsonby does not hesitate 
to label ‘“‘a great diarist.” 

Mr. Ponsonby is the most admirable of chefs. Sometimes 
his materials are scanty, yet he contrives to make a tasty dish; 
sometimes, as with his beloved William Jones, where he has 
a MS. diary of almost 3,000 pages to draw upon, he gives us the 
feeling, so delightful are his extracts, that here we have the 
diarist in essence and that there is no need, unless one is a glutton, 
to go further. Still, there are times, as in his introduction, 
when he is tantalising. He gives us such a snippet as this from 
an unnamed mid-Victorian girl’s diary : 

As I entered the ballroom I was faced by a row of curly brown 
beards—a really beautiful sight. 
Or this from John Burgess, an eighteenth-century breeches- 
maker, currier, fellmonger, wool-dealer, stay-maker, bookbinder, 
Baptist lay-preacher, and gravedigger : 

What I have said a bout bean at Weavelsfield last Thursday was 
set down rong out of a mistake it was last Wensday I was there. 
Or this from the diary of Dr. Palmer, of Rugeley, after he had 

poisoned his wife: 
Saw the last of my dear wife for ever. How desolate life is ! 


The diary, one concludes from Mr. Ponsonby’s survey, was 
M. Coué before his time. There is a subtle connection between 
diaries and devotion, between diaries and drink. The diary 
shows us once more man’s primitive belief in the power of the 
written word, in the magic of reiteration. Ifa man is struggling 
with vice—Tolstoy in his recently published ‘* secret ” diary is an 
excellent example—he takes to a diary and commits his pecca- 
dilloes to paper. The result seems to be as cleansing as a visit 
to his father-confessor. Thus, we have Sir Richard Newdigate 
telling us how he had “ these three days abstained from eating 
one grain of Salt” with his meat (such were his notions of dis- 
cipline); or William Jones, telling us how he tried to break 
himself from the habit of taking snuff by indulging his ‘“* snubb 
nose ” with a sniff at an empty box ; or that delightful drunkard 
(and how well-named!), J. Vine Hall, confessing, ‘“‘the weather 
being sultry in the extreme I drank porter till I became ashamed 
of myself.” 

Mr. Ponsonby, however, is no believer in the grovelling diarist, 
the diarist couchant as opposed to the diarist rampant. ‘* Those 
who indulged in this form of diary writing,” he tells us, “ did 
themselves a great deal more harm than good. They found 
relief in the mere writing and mistook written confessions of 
their supposed wickedness for self-correction.” For Mr. 
Ponsonby the “ one peculiar charm” of reading diaries is the 
fact that the writer “is utterly ignorant of what the morrow 
will bring.” 

It is not so much to Swift, to Dorothy Wordsworth, to James 
Woodforde, or to Walter Scott and the others that one turns 
in these two new volumes of Mr. Ponsonby’s as to his “ dis- 
coveries,”’ such as William Jones, Gilbert White’s brother Henry, 
or Charles Russell, the illiterate riveter. William Jones was 
curate and vicar of Broxbourne from 1781 to 1821, and his 
diary covers no fewer than 2,962 pages. He was a diarist by 
constitution. “I frequently have a slate and pencil by my 
bed side,” he writes, ‘‘ and when I wake at perhaps far too 
early an hour to rise, I scribble down any thought or reflexions 
which present themselves to my mind. Often do I in the dark 
by means of holes in the frames of my slates and moveable pegs 
scribble my dawning morning thoughts.” Here we have Jones 
on that “ favourite disciplinary theme with diarists ’—early 
rising : 

t went to bed about 10 o’clock last night and when awaked 

between 12 and 1 by my noisy family’s going to bed I felt as if I 

had slept sufficiently. I however took another nap and unclosed 


my eyes about 5 o’clock when I seemed resolved to get up; but 
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MEMORI 


andNOTES 


by ANTHONY HOPE 
A pleasantly discursive volume dealing with divers subjects. The famous author of the equally famous Dolly 
Dialogues was for some time President of the Oxford Union, and enjoys the friendship and acquaintance of a large 


number of important people. 


Memories and Notes will be read with enjoyment. 


With frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 








HUTCHINSON’S | selection 


important new autumn books 





of 
QUEEN MARY: A Life and Intimate Story 
by Kathleen Woodward 


“It is no mere formal Biography but an intimate picture of a di ified, 
” ., - oe , 
gracious and womanly personality ” (Dail ail). A remarkable book 
a Chronicle). “It gives us real ‘behind the scenes’ snapshots of 
the Queen” (Daily News). “It is a veritable romance” (Evening 
Standard). A large handsome volume, cloth, fz with beautiful coloured 
Frontispiece in photogravure of Her Majesty and 16 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


THE BLACK CAP Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
In one large handsome volume uniform with “ The Ghost Book” (also 
compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith). 

“No volume of the kind has ever comprised a greater number of world- 
famous names than this striking collection of new stories of murder and 
mystery. ‘Shall we Join the Ladies ?’ by Sir James Barrie, is also here 
published for the first time” (Daily Mirror). 7s. 6d. net 





FAUST by Goethe 
16 Coloured Plates and many decorations by Willy Pogany. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ This fine art edition of Goethe’s great classic is a volume to treasure. 


The illustrations—by by, | Pogany, the renowned artist—are of rare 
beauty and originality’ (Daily Mirror), 


SPEECHES >y the Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
“Admirable reading . . . 8 of the most moving passages of 
modern experience”? (Observer). ‘“‘ All his most famous utterances are 


here” (Sphere). “May rank with the great utterances of Abraham 
Lincoln ” (Evening Standard). llustrated. 188. net. 





THE TALE OF A “TIMES” CORRESPONDENT 


Illustrated in half-tone and line. 21s. net. by Charles Lowe 
“The record of his experiences in that capacity makes a very interesting 


book . . . tells us a good deal about the Emperor Frederick and his 
wife, the ex-Kaiser, and Morell Mackenzie” (Manchester Guardian). 


JUNGLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS by William 
Montgomery McGovern, D.Ph. (Oxon), F.R.G.S. 


“‘A fascinating and remarkable work” (Morning Post). ‘“‘ The book is 
in every respect worthy of the achievement ” (Glasgow Herald). “ Ex 
tremely interesting” (Spectator). illustrated, 218. net. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION by Douglas Jerrold 
“A chronicle which should surely become a classic” (Punch). “ A very 
valuable addition to the literature of the war.” (Ev, News.) Long 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. 

lst Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL by G. Lenotre 


“New light on a grim figure of the French Revolution . . 


ev . a welcome 
addition . . 


. a particularly good biography" (Evening Standard). 
Illustrated. 218. net 





CANS AND CAN°’TS . 3s. 6d. net. 
Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith & Lord David Cecil 


“A serious rival to crosswords at last. The authors have given us a 
most entertaining as well as instructive game, which is sheer good fun 


and just the thing for long winter evenings” (Daily Mirror). 


THE FARINGTON DIARY, Vol. VII (1811-1814) 
Edited by James GrEIG. wy 

Foie akaed “We wet. by Joseph Farington, R.A. 
Volume VII of Farington’s Diary maintains the interest and variety of 
previous issues. Al] sorts and conditions of people figure in its page: 
and stirring episodes are recorded with unflagging zest. (Ready To-day 





THE MAN DISRAELI by Wilfrid Meynell 


Speaking of the original expensive work, The Atheneum said: “ This 
fascinating picture of Disraeli. as a man will be both appreciated at the 
moment and lastingly consulted.” The first part of the prediction was 
quickly fulfilled, and the realisation of the second part will be made at 
last a possibility by this First Cheap Edition. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF COLONEL LAWRENCE 


Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” etc, 

Mad Fig i by Lowell Thomas 
An account of the most adventurous figure in modern history. This is 
an ideal gift book for boys of all ages, 


Lavishly Illustrated. 7s. 6d, net. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT 
by A. Savinsky (Minister Plenipotentiary of Bulgaria) Illus. 21s. net 


“More first-hand evidence of the ex-Kaiser’s restless Anglophobian 
activities during the early years of the century’? (Evening Standard). 


MEMOIRS OF A CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY 


Frontispiece. 108, 6d net, by Sun-Yat-Sen 
Sun-Yat-Sen, first President of the Chinese Republic, gives his opinions 
of Chinese character and an account of the events which led to the 
Revolution in China, in which he played the part of leader. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON: The Human Being and 
the Hero, 1732-1762 by Rupert Hughes 
Fully Illustrated. 18s, net. 

With reverence for George Washington, but none for the unimaginative 
historians who would make a pallid, plaster saint of this heroic American, 


. true biography and a vivid portrait. An invaluable contribution to 
istory. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF LIGHT OPERA 
by Sterling Mackinlay 


Author of “ Light Opera: Theatre-Craft and Technique of Acting,” etc. 
rontispiece and fully illustrated. 218. net. 

Mr. Mackinlay here tells the enthralling story of light opera in many 

lands and many centuries. Great historical figures crowd the pages 

and there are innumerable anecdotes—both grave and gay. (Ready To-day) 





The OTHER BUNDLE by Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
(Ready To-day) Fully Illustrated, 18s. net. 
This is a companion volume to the well-known Letters to Isabel. The 
book ranges from grave to gay, and is enriched by illustrations, including 
a reproduction of an inimitable drawing of Sir F, C. Gould himself. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN & BEYOND (Ready To-day) 


Fully illustrated. 218. net. by Norma Lorimer 
This unconventional travel book which takes us from London to Palestine 
and back should find a ready welcome from the author’s wide public; 
besides showing them her opinion upon men and things in general, 





PASSION, MURDER & MYSTERY Bruce Graeme 
“To a student of crime and famous cases the book will be found 
intensely interesting’? (Glasgow E. Times). “A fascination in these 
stories” (Daily News). 18s. net. 





BEYOND KHYBER PASS by Lowell Thomas 
“ Adventures . . . many interesting things to say” (Daily C hropicle). 
“ An amazing pageant’ (Spectator). ‘ Admirably done ” (Sunday Times). 

First Cheap Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 7s. 6d, net, 
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** LIVELY BIOGRAPHY ”’ 


The Mat’ of Piccadilll | 


(William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, K.T.) 


by LEWIS MELVILLE ’ ; 
This life of the ‘* most disreputable of Dukes ”°—‘* Old Q ”—is, without doubt, the liveliest _and most piquant 
volume that has appeared for many years. His wildness and joyful recklessness soon made His Grace one of the 
most notorious figures in the social life of that full-blooded period, the XVIIIth century. Mr. Lewis Melville has 
produced a volume that will outshine even the celebrated memoirs of Casanova. Coloured jacket and Frontispiece 


by AUBREY HAMMOND, and fully illustrated, 21s. net. 
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the morning was so dark and cold that } of my reverend person 
which was enjoying the warmth of the bed outpleaded the } which 
had quitted it and down I slunk again like an old hare into my 
form; to my shame I did not get up till 8. 
But perhaps the most remarkable of all Mr. Ponsonby’s garner- 
ings is to be found in the diary of Charles Russell, who was 
employed as foreman riveter on the Uganda Railway from 1898 
to 1901. MRussell’s ‘“‘ boss” was a gentleman called Bob Lind, 
who seems to have underfed and underpaid him : ° 
- - - 6 O'clock servant Come and Calls me To Go To Tea and 
away I Goes, it was just the same Old thing Over Again salt Herrings 
and Bread so I says To the Boss What’s For Tea To Night, Can’t 
you see He says Well I says You Not Going To stuff Me on Bread and 
Herrings so Trot something Out To Eat. with that He Glares at 
me and said if this is Not Good Enough For You its Good Enough 
For Me and You Gets nothing More at My House, Oh Well I says 
its Not Worth the Trouble of Comeing to the Table as there is 
Nothing to Eat on it and as I’ve Not Been used to this kind of 
Grub I'll Trouble You to send My meals to My room in future for 
I’m More Hungary when I gets up than I was When I sat Down . . . 
Here we have a scene as vivid as any painted by the novelists. 
It is such gems as these that explain (for those in want of an 
explanation) Mr. Ponsonby’s insatiable appetite for diaries. 


GEORGE THE THIRD’S PAPERS 


Correspondence of George the Third. Edited by Sir Joun 
Fortescue. Two Vols. 1760-1773. Macmillan. 25s. each. 
These two volumes are the first instalment of the papers 
of George III., which were lost for nearly a century and are 
now in the Library at Windsor Castle. They bring us down 
to the year 1773, by which time the King was comfortable and 
happy with North as his docile Prime Minister. But the 
first volume is sadly incomplete, for the early papers were 
apparently lost in a fire at Bute’s house at Luton, and the 
missing papers are concerned with such important events as 
Pitt’s resignation and Bute’s tenure of office. For the rest, 
the most striking fact about these volumes is that they add 
little to our knowledge and to the most recent important works 
on the period such as Prof. Basil Williams’ Life of Chatham, 
or Mr. Winstanley’s detailed study of the relations of the King, 
Chatham and Lord Rockingham. They show that George III. 
was a man of great industry ;. but that is no new revelation. 
Sir John Fortescue speaks in his introduction as if these papers 
throw some new light on George III.’s views about the Stamp 
Act. This is not so, for the account given here is the same 
as that to be found in Stanhope’s History of England from 
1713-1783 published in the middle of last century. After 
stating that it was popularly supposed at the time that the 
King was hostile to the repeal, Lord Stanhope proceeded : 
‘““His views in fact agreed with those which Lord Mansfield 
had formed—to retain the Stamp Act in name but to let go 
the greater part of the impost, repealing or amending every 
clause that could be deemed inconvenient or oppressive.” 
On one occasion the King clearly explained himself to this 
effect, speaking to Lord Strange in the presence of Lord 
Rockingham: ‘My Lord, the question asked me by my 
Ministers was whether I was for enforcing the Act by the 
sword or for the repeal. Of the two extremes I was for the 
repeal but most certainly preferred modification to either.’ 
Sir John Fortescue appears to have overlooked this passage. 
How far do these volumes affect the view taken by Lecky 
and most historians, including Sir George Trevelyan and 
Sir William Anson, of George III.’s relations with his Ministers ? 
That view is roughly that George III., who was a self-willed 
man playing for power, intrigued against his Ministers when 
it suited his plans. The crucial case in his treatment of the 
Rockingham Government and the history of that Government 
falls within the limits of these volumes. In 1765, having been 
insolently treated by Grenville, the King resolved to find other 
Ministers, and after many shifts he was driven to take the 
Rockinghams. Rockingham was a man of vast wealth and 
mediocre capacity, whose chief claim to distinction was that 
Burke was his secretary. But his Government, which lasted 
a year, was important for two reasons. It repealed the Stamp 
Act and it condemned general warrants, the weapon that had 
been used by its predecessor against Wilkes. The letters 
now published include the King’s correspondence with his two 
confidants in this Cabinet—Northington, a man of bad 
_ character, Lord Chancellor, who opposed both these measures, 
and Egmont, who was avowedly a champion of the King’s 
views on every subject in the Cabinet. These two men advise 
the King as to his treatment of proposals made to him by the 


Prime Minister; tell him what goes on in the Cabinet; ask 
for his instructions and discuss with him whether at any given 
moment it would be possible or prudent to get rid of the 
Government. It is significant that these papers include a list 
of a possible Government in the King’s handwriting drawn 
up at this time in which Northington was Prime Minister 
and Egmont Secretary of State. We get an intimate picture 
of the King’s relations with this Government; his two con- 
fidants write about their colleagues, and he writes about his 
chief Ministers as if they were opponents. And the memo- 
randum left by the King on the question of his conduct about 
the Stamp Act is highly significant. Here is an extract from it: 


On Friday 6th of February Ld. Rockingham said to me that 
now the two partys meant to push for repeal or enforce. [ 
immediately answered that in that case I was for the former, 
He asked my permission to say so which I freely gave. 

On Monday 9th of February; I saw Ld. Strange and opened 
to him my opinion to the following effect that Modification was 
my constant but if the different partys were too wild to come 
into that; I clearly declared for Repeal, instead of enforcing ; 
he said He agreed in both cases with me ; but said it was currently 
reported that in all cases I was for the repeal; I therefore 
authorised him to declare to whoever declard that to be my 
idea, the very words I now acquainted him with. 


Lord Strange was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; he 
both spoke and voted against repeal. The King then com- 
missioned a Minister who was opposed to the policy of the 
Cabinet to correct a statement made by the Prime Minister 
about the King’s own views. George III. seems to think that 
this explanation “entirely exculpated his conduct.” To 
modern minds it would seem that it was his business to com- 
mission the Prime Minister to correct that statement if it 
needed correction, rather than one of his opponents. Moreover, 
though the King declared for repeal rather than enforcement, 
when Grenville proposed to enforce the Act a dozen members 
of the King’s household voted with him. It is difficult to 
believe that they would have so voted if they had thought 
that the King’s own convictions were strongly on the other side. 


The Rockinghams exasperated the King by their reluctance 
to propose grants for his brothers. A reference to this in one 
of his letters to Northington is significant : 

See what treatment I receive for every Set of Ministers; the 
Rejecting General Warrants because their popularity was engaged, 
was to be firmly pushed tho the ablest of my most able 
of my servants were against the measure, but because a few weak 
boys are unwilling this Session to pass the provision for my 
Brothers my word is to be set at nought; my prudence is now 
exhausted I am enclined to take any step that will preserve my hounour. 

The word prudence underlined speaks for itself. The life of 
the Rockingham Government depended not on goodwill but 
on prudence. 

To state, as Lecky stated, that the King “ behaved treacher- 
ously ” to the Rockingham Government is to use a standard of 
criticism that is perhaps only applicable to more modern con- 
ditions. The King certainly was extremely unfriendly and 
unhelpful to his Government: he refused to make Peers; 
when subordinates worked against the Government he stood 
by them ; when his Ministers wanted to eat humble pie to Pitt he 
dissuaded them. Yet as soon as he was rid of them—that is, 
as soon as he thought he could get on without them—he ate 
humble pie to Pitt himself. It is clear that he did not want 
to have Pitt and the Rockinghams together. The general 
impression of his aims and his methods is not affected by these 
papers. It would be surprising if it were, for that impression 
rests on the documents of the time and not merely on hearsay 
rumour. The King regarded himself as an able public-spirited 
man who had to feel his way by such methods as he could 
find out of the bondage to the great families in which circum- 
stances had placed the Crown. If he had really been all that 
he thought himself to be, he would have taken Pitt as his ally. 
This would have meant taking Pitt in a sense as his master, 
but Pitt would have done everything that obsequious manners 
could do to make that mastery tolerable. The abject language 
he could use when playing the courtier is illustrated in some 
pitiful letters in the volumes. But the King was too jealous 
a man and too anxious to play the high hand to accept that 
solution. So he was uncomfortable and unhappy till he found 
in the docile North just the man he wanted. Then he gave 
to his Minister all the backing that he could, spending money 
and favours freely. Until then he intrigued, sowed dissension 
and played one ambitious man off against another. This is 


the picture which has often been painted : the tones and colours 
that a painter uses depend on his sentiments and opinions 
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“ RUGGER ” 
By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by F. G. Moorsom, 
Cartoons by ‘‘ Met,” of the Evening Standard, and from 
Photographs. 15s. net. 


“Thoroughness and knowledge are characteristics of the 
book.” —Evening News. 


“What ‘Rugger’ enthusiast could ask for more than 
this ? °—Westminster Gazette. 
A New Book by the Author of ‘*‘ The Cabala.”’ 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 


By THORNTON NIVEN WILDER. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE MAN WHO WOULD SAVE THE WORLD 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 
12mo. Paper covers, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A New Volume of Essays by The Dean of St. Paul’s. 

THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 

By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

TWO NEW NOVELS, 7s. 6d. net each. 

GILL AND THE OTHERS 

By MURIEL HERD. 
OLDHAM 


By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 
* An original and promising first novel.”—Daily News. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By R. G. HAWTREY. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 


ORGANISED AIR POWER 
A Historical Study. 
By J. M. SPAIGHT. 
8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 

“The book is peculiarly interesting because it is not a 
history of air warfare, but is that rare thing an attempt to 
analyse historically the reasons for this country’s superior 
position at the end of the war.”—Morning Post. 


INDIA AND THE WEST 


By FRANCIS S. MARVIN, F.R.Hist.S. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WONDER-TALES FROM PIRATE ISLES 
By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. 
Illustrated by Herman RossE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Stories based on the folk-lore of the Dutch East Indies. 


MORE ETON FABLES 


By the Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D., Headmaster 
of Eton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Stories by Barry Pain. 
STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
Recorded by his daughter, EVA PAIN (Mrs. T. L. 
Eckersley). 


With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour by Mrs. 
BErNaRD Darwin. F’cap 4to. 6s. net. 


CRITIQUES 
A series of Essays in Literary Criticism. 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“His opinions are stimulating because they arise directly 
from their subject. They are subjects with which, sooner 
or later, in any study of the pe author, we shall 
find ourselves face to face.”"—The Bookman. 












































DRIFTWOOD 


Being Papers on Old-Time American Towns and 
Some Old People. 


By WALTER GASTON SHOTWELL. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
“These are pleasant essays.”—New Statesman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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PAVLOVA 


ROUND THE WORLD 
by Theodore Stier 


A breezily anecdotal account of this famous dancer’s various tours, 
containing many hitherto unpublished stories about Bernard Shaw, 
Sir Henry Wood, etc. ‘* Something more than a record of 
triumphal progress.”—Daily Mail. ‘A capital melange of 
travel gossip.” —Star. Profusely illustrated. 18/- net 





The SALAD BOWL (2nd ed.) by ARTHUR LAMBTON 


(Author of “ My Story,” etc.) “Full of appetising stories."—W. Dispatch. 
“Piquant ingredients.,—D. Chronicle. “‘ Written with sprightliness and 
ability.”—D., ail, “Innumerable anecdotes of famous people . . . an 
amazingly frank piece of work.”—D. Express. “‘ Packed with good stories.”— 
E. Standard. With 18 half-tone illustrations. Price 18s. net 





FROM KEW OBSERVATORY TO SCOTLAND YARD 
by EX-CHIEF INSPECTOR W. C. GOUGH; C.I.D. 


In this book Ex-Chief Inspector Gough has given us a work that will interest 
not only the ardent criminologist, but the average reader who has little idea 
of criminals. In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece. 18s, net 











FAMOUS AMERICAN POISON MYSTERIES 
by EDWARD H. SMITH 


Author of “ Mysteries of the Missing,” etc.) In this work the author 
escribes some of the most sensational poisoning crimes committed by 
Americans. The cases are well selected, for each one possesses some striking 
feature. Handsomely bound in cloth with a frontispiece. 18s. net 





ONE WORLD AT A TIME 
by BERNARD HAMILTON 


(Author of “ The Giants,” etc.) The object in writing this book is to show 
that a future life is demonstrable and the spiritual world is as real as the 
pesos world. ‘“‘An absorbing book written in a simple friendly style.”— 
S, Express. 


LIFE and LAUGHTER ‘midst the CANNIBALS 
by CLIFFORD W. COLLINSON, F.R.C.S. 


“He has a fascinating theme, his material is original, he writes well—result, 
a capital book.’”’—Star. ith 24 illustrations, New price, 7s. 6d, net 








MALAYA: Its People, Flora and Fauna 
by MAJOR C. M. ENRIQUEZ 


“Very instructive and attractive picture of its people.”—West. Gaz. “ Valu- 
able contribution.”—S. Times. Vith 40 illustrations. Price 21s. 


CEYLON: Past and Present (Ready Shortly) 
by MAJOR C. M. ENRIQUEZ 


HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 


JARROLDS “J” Library 
THE FACADE by DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


(Author of “ Nobody Knows” and “ Cuckoo.”) The author holds a mirror 
up to present-day life and & a realistic impression of “love among the 
artists”’ in this period of disillusion and experiments. We are taken from 
London to Sweden via Montparnasse. “ Brilliantly handled.”—Western Mail. 


MOVING WATERS by EDWARD NOBLE 


Author of “‘ The Edge of Circumstance,” etc.) A powerful story of the war, 
escribing it from a new angle—The Merchant Service. Stripped of all mock 
heroics and exaggerated sentimentalism, it describes war as it really is with its 
trappings of glory and false heroism stripped away. 


AHEAD THE THUNDER ty LEONARD CLINE 


Paulus Kempf, surgeon, sculptor, poet, and Labour agitator, is one of the 
most unusual characters in contemporary literature. Sick to death of his 
fellow-men, he joins a tiny settlement of Finns, where by various means he 
soon becomes their leader. Powerful and original in the extreme. 


AND THERE WERE GIANTS 
by BRUCE MARSHALL 


John Glenuff, a young Scotch priest, marries a girl of the streets to save her 
from her life. Not! a book to read lightly; requires serious contemplation. 


SAUSAGES AND SUNDIALS 
by LANGFORD REED 


A new book of nonsense verse by the Author of “ The Complete Limerick 
Book.” ‘Crammed with amusing verse, cleverly illustrated.”—D. Mirror. 
“ Delightful . the limericks are great.”—Mont. Standard. “ Langford 
Reed, ever new, always Pace mn Me Independent. 

Profusely illustrated by Murdock Stimson. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


JARROLDS (Publishers), London, Ltd, E.C. 7/6 net. 
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about the men and the families with whom the King was 
dealing, and the issues that were at stake. Some men will 
call his conduct unscrupulous ; others will say of it that he had 
to use what methods he could to bring a bad system to an end. 
The general truth of the picture is confirmed rather than shaken 
by these volumes. 


A LITTLE BIT OF ALL RIGHT 


Plain Jane. By A. P. Herbert. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Anatole France regretted that the Creator had not recog- 
nised His limitations and, instead of bungling a grandiose 
and over-complicated Universe, been content with making a 
really good job of quelque chose de petit et de parfait—un petit 
poisson, une goutte d’eau. Mr. Herbert’s light verse may be on a 
small scale, but it is one of the few perfectly-done things of the 
present day: it has the articulation of the little fish and the 
limpidity of the drop of water; and not enough is made of it. 
Perhaps it isn’t sufficiently borne in mind that a humorous 
writer may be a serious artist. Other gifted poets, who are 
satisfied with making shots, hit or miss, at valuable truths or 
profound emotions get plenty of critical attention. Mr. Herbert, 
serving up his trifles with the good-breeding of the craftsman 
who respects himself and his audience too much to leave an 
obscure or halting line, is apt to be taken for granted. Yet it is 
certainly an achievement to have carried the technical tradition 
of Calverley and Gilbert into the treatment of the most modern 
topics in the most modern temper. 


The poems, it is true, do not lend themselves to disquisition ; 
and the reviewer’s best plan is to quote as much as there is 
room for, and in the words of the current song to ask the reader 
very confidentially, Ain’t that fine? As a sample of Mr. 
Herbert’s versification at its most original, in its exuberant but 
ordered freedom, here is the opening of The Proletariat, which 
is at the same time a capital apergu of a typical British reaction 
to Marxian tub-thumping : 

I was playing darts in the old Blue Dragon, 

There was young Bert Baxter and a little friend of Jane’s, 
Harriet and Albert, that works on the railway, 

And old Bill Mortimer that works upon the drains ; 
When up jumps a lunatic and starts a little chat, 
And he calls us ‘‘ Members of the Proletariat !”’ 

Oh, we did laugh! 

Oh, we did laugh! 

Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Well, it knocks a fellow flat / 
And I said: ‘* Well, boys, what @you think of that ? 
Fancy me a member of the Proletariat / 

Fancy me and you, 

And Harriet and Hugh, 
All these years, boys, and, Lord, we never knew 
We was all life-members of the Proletariat, 
The Proly-oly-roly-poly-proly-tari-at /”’ 


More in the manner of the Bab Ballads is The Surprising Song 
of the King’s Counsel, with its delightful refrain : 


Blow! blow! Sir Buster Blow ! 
Sir Buster Blow’s a-blowing ! 


The K.C. is explaining to a witness the great gulf which is fixed 
between his opportunities and hers : 


But I have been retained to blast 
Your future and expose your past, 
A process which 
Will make you itch, 
But move the Court to chuckles ! 
And if you falter, blush or blink, 
The Jury will know what to think, 
While if you try 
A smart reply, 
The Judge will rap your knuckles. 


In One of the Best there is a touch of Calverley (see I know 
not if in others’ eyes she seemed almost divine) : 


I never had a fault to find 
With Mabel; she was clean and kind, 
But still she would improve my mind, 
And take me off to chapels; 
She interfered with people’s sins, 
She’d set her heart on having twins, 
She made me live on vitamins 
And start the day with apples. 


Mr. Herbert has one or two excursions into pathos. Only a 
very humane man could have written the scene of the little 
slavey telephoning to her sailor-sweetheart that she can’t meet 


him on his last night ashore because it isn’t her evening out, and 
forced to cut short her farewells by lack of coppers for “ another 
three minutes”; and there is real poignancy in What's the 
Game? about the unattractive person who had been such a 
success as a baby ; but (with only a passing mention of the most 
substantial piece in the book—a very amusing little night-club 
drama in the style of Mr. Shaw’s Admirable Bashville) I wil} 
finish with the most exhilarating of Mr. Herbert’s choruses : 


Saturday night ! 
Saturday night ! 

I want to make Hammersmith hum ; 
I’m longing to thump 
A piano or jump 

Up and down on the top of a drum. 
Harriet, hi! 

Light of my eye ! 

Come to the pictures and have a good cry, 
For it’s jolly old Saturday, 
Mad-as-a-Hatter-day, 
Nothing-much-matter-day-night ! 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Italy of the Italians. By E.R. P. Vincent. Methuen. 10s. 6d, 


This is a well-intentioned but irritating book. Mr. Vincent shows 
that his idea is good, when he remarks, in his opening chapter, that 
most visitors go to Italy to see, not the Italy of to-day, or the thousands 
of industrious Italians that are making it a prosperous and important 
state, but the Italy of their dreams and prejudices—the treasure- 
house of Europe. His aim then is to write a book about Italia, and 
the intention is admirable. In diminishing degrees of noisiness from 
Marinetti, the Italians have for some time vociferated their protests 
against the travellers from England and elsewhere, who enter their 
palaces as though they were devoid of inhabitants other than the 
concierges. But the Italians themselves have not yet succeeded in 
writing the true story of their country. So, if Mr. Vincent has failed, 
the fault is perhaps not entirely his. And yet undeniably Italy is some- 
thing more vital than a museum of historical achievement. As in the 
past, so to-day, Europe owes much to Italian intelligence and inven- 
tion. She is not a country whose present can be ignored because her 
past was great. Any attempt at a real understanding is welcome. 
At the same time, it is all the more unfortunate that this particular 
attempt should offer, for the uninitiate, an accumulation of none too 
vivid impressions, and for the Italian, only a laugh. Mr. Vincent 
deals with many aspects of modern Italy, but always in a slightly 
facetious and superficial vein, and his chapter, “‘ Guglielmo Shake- 
speare,” is not only commonplace—it is completely unnecessary, 
Shakespeare’s debt to Italian literature is common knowledge. Mr. 
Vincent simply re-asserts what “every schoolboy”? knows. The 
illustrations are on a level with the worst of the book, while the book 
itself barely ever attains the level of its initial plan. 


The Book of the Inn. Selected and edited by Tuomas Burke. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


In making this anthology, Mr. Burke had some of the richest passages 
of English comedy at his choice. Without looking further than 
the pages of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Fielding and Dickens, he could 
have provided magnificent fare. But his aim has been, quite rightly, 
to include as many different authors as possible. Keats, Macaulay, 
Tennyson, Herrick, Disraeli, appear almost surprisingly in company. 
Marryat, Cobbett and Defoe were, of course, expected ; and they are 
the more welcome because nowadays they are little read. Under such 
headings as ‘‘A lodging for the night,” “‘ Arrival and Departure,” 
one gets eager glimpses of the crackling fires, smoked timbers, jugs and 
bowls, and men, talking, singing, shouting—‘“ the wisest assembly I 
ever set eyes on,” says Cobbett. ‘A real Collective Wisdom.” It is the 
same scene, whether the writer was mediaeval poet or Restoration 
dramatist. And it no longer exists. Even on the title-page Mr. 
Burke describes his book as “ being two hundred pictures of the 
English Inn from earliest times to the coming of the railway hotel ” ; 
he has admitted no one later than Trollope. To have been complete 
the book should have ended up with Stevenson, with Lucas, Belloc 
and Chesterton. The inns may have gone, but there are still men to 
write about them. 


A Wayfarer on the Seine. By E. I. Rosson. With Twelve Illustra- 
tions by J. R. E. Howard. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

This book has been written with a holiday cheerfulness which is 
disarming, and presumably it should be read in the same spirit. It 
can safely be recommended to anyone who is on the eve of crossing for 
Normandy and wishes to know in advance a little of what he is going 
to see. He has a Guide Bleu for packed information in his pocket ; 


but he would do well to read quickly through Mr. Robson’s book just 
before starting. In the circumstances he would find it an excellent 
book ; and he would as a result explore the Seine neatly and with an 
eye for the main points. But those who rely for their travel on books 
and never take an adventurous step from their own fireside, will find it 
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He is a thinker of the first rank.—Spectator 


THE WORLD 
IN THE MAKING 


By 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 
oo 


“Since Count Hermann Keyserling wrote THE 
TRAVEL Diary OF A PHILOSOPHER, which I am 
leased to remember I praised enthusiastically on 
its English publication, he has become one of the 
most important influences upon European thought. 
. His latest work, THE Wortp IN THE MAKING, 

is a most remarkable book, the book ofa great sage and 
a great seer, a book of deep thought and far vision; 
not easy to follow, in spite of its lucidity, but 
giving immense intellectual compensation. The 
view of the world that it presents is startlingly 
fresh. . . . This is one of those rare books that 
both express, and give impetus to, the spirit of 
the age. Whether the argument be right or wrong, 
it sets the mind of the world working in a new 
direction. Such books have historic importance.” 


Horace THoROGOOD, in The Star 
gs. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 


Now ready 





by JOHN LAMOND 
Profusely illustrated. 10/6 net. 


“ Decidedly interesting and very well written.”—Truth. 
“A valuable contribution to the literature of the subject.” : 
—Sunday Times. 





Of vital interest to Christian Mystics, Biologists, Educationists and Women. 
F GOD AND SONS OF 


by E. H. Gilmour. 4/6 net. 

Who are the sons of God, and who are the children of Earth? What 

is the virgin birth, and who was Mary? These and similar questions are 
discussed in this study of the legend of Genesis. 





THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT 
by Stanley de Brath, M-Inst.C.E. author of “* Psychic 
Philosophy,” etc. 5/- net. 


The author’s call is to the vital essence of religion rather than to the 
trappings of the countless creeds. His faith is pinned to the Cosmic Christ. 





THE RIDDLE OF THE ETHER 
By C. G. Sander, F.R.P.S., DSc. 4/6 net. 


Advances come Day original and interesting theories in connection 
with the constitution of matter and the nature of the Universe. 





THE RIDDLE OF SPIRITUALISM 


by E. Clephan Palmer. 4/6 net. 
“The kind of book on this subject that has been wanted for we time.” 
—D. News. 





CHRIST AND A MAD WORLD 
by Rev. Walter Wynn, author of “ Rupert Lives,” 
. 4/6 net. 


A powerful exhortation to a mad world to pause before it is too late. 





THE VOICE OF GOD 
by Winifred Papillon. 2/6 net. 


An attractive little book of devotions, psychically inspired. 














MELLOW SHEAVES 
by Violet Tweedale. 
With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 18/- net. 


A remarkable collection of last stra: 
“A delightful combination of reminiscence, eocult 


essays. — 
1 t speculation and eerie 
ghost stories.’’-—Yorkshire Post. 
































NATIONAL CHARACTER 


And the Factors in Its Formation 


By 


ERNEST BARKER, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 


Principal of King’s College, London. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“A humane, fruitful, stimulating book.” 


—Saturday Review. 


“Full of living interest and ripe wisdom.” 


—British W eekly. 


TWO SOULS IN ONE BODY ? 
A Case of Dual Personality. 
by Henry Herbert Goddard, Ph.D. ae 


“An astounding case . . . provides a Jekyll and Hyde story in 
real life.’’——Daily Express. 





CREATIVE PERSONALITY 
by Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 7/6 net. 


A Study in Philosophical Reconciliation between Nature and Personality. 





MEDICAL PALMISTRY 


The Hand in Health and Disease. 
by Katharine St. Hill, author of “* Book of the Hand.” 
Profusely illustrated. .7/6 net. 











FRAGMENTS FROM THE TEACHINGS OF 
H. P. BLAVATSKY 
Compiled & Edited by H. Burford Pratt. 5/- net. 


This volume of extracts, judiciously selected and arranged, should prove 
most valuable. 





OCCULTISM AND CHRISTIANITY ee 
by Hugh Roscoe. 7/6 net. 


Among the many problems dealt with are those concerning the Virgin 
Birth, Reincarnation and Immortality. 








MENTAL LIFE 


An Introduction to Psychology 
By 


BEATRICE EDGELL, D.Litt., Ph.D. 


7s. 6d. net. 


” Covers the ground in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
and is written with a lucidity that should commend it to 


the general reader, the teacher and the social worker.” 


—Birmingham Post. 


THE HISTORY OF ATLANTIS 
by Lewis Spence. With 16 illustrations. 4th Ed 10/6 net. 


‘A fascinating story of a perennially interesting subject.” 








in Preparation. 
FROM THE SPHINX TO CHRIST 
Approx. 10/6 net. 


Being the English Translation of Edouard Schuré’s “ L’Evolution Divine.” 





THE SCRIPTS OF CLEOPHAS 
written by the hand of Geraldine D. Cummins. 
prox. 12/6 net. 


A 
One of the most remarkable manifestations of i . power ever 
brought before the notice of the public is to be found in the production, 
by automatic writing, of the Scripts of Cleophas. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Everyone should read 


FASTING, EXERCISE, FOOD & HEALTH FOR 
EVERYBODY 

by Rev. Walter Wynn, author of “ How I Cured Myself 

by Fasting.” 1/- net. 





WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST. 



































RIDER & Co., Paternoster Row, London 


Also publishers of the Occult Review, 1/- monthly. 
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less satisfactory. Mr. Robson describes in some detail the architecture 
of Rouen, Caudebec, Jumiéges, Honfleur; he enriches these places 
with the names of Rollo, Jeanne d’Arc, Henry V, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Robert le Diable ; history and legend are flavoured with incidents 
of his own observation ; but from it all there emerges no distinct pic- 
ture of the Seine or of any of its towns. A place is pretty or beautiful 
or picturesque, a museum fascinating, a church wonderful. It is well 
enough to know this when a few hours’ travel will put the matter to 
atest. But the man in an arm-chair wants more ; when he is reading 
about Paris he must hear the honk of taxis and the rattle of carts 
over the cobbles, the flowered walks and lawns of the Luxembourg 
must be spread before him like rich embroidery—and it is this sound 
and colour which Mr. Robson does not create. His book depends too 
much on the few delicate pencil-sketches by Mr. Howard, to which 
one eagerly turns for the vividness which, in part at least, should have 
been attained in description. Mr. Robson has, too, an irritating face- 
tiousness of manner and a habit of inept quotation, such as can only 
pass amusingly in conversation. One anecdote—of the lady who 
cleaned her knife and fork at table pour encourager les autres—could 


appear in any company. Too often, however, he has the air of trying 
to be funny. 


About England. By M. U. Hucues. Dent. 5s. 


Many new motorists are seeing the country for the first time ; but 
if their only object is to get from one town to another along a main 
road as rapidly as possible, this book may not interest them ; on the 
other hand, if they turn down lanes and enjoy spotting an old barn or 
a good inn-sign, it should send them out on further jaunts and prevent 
them from missing things that they ought to see. ‘Tourists from 
abroad will find it useful. It is a guide book to the characteristic 
features of England rather than to places, but if there were an index 
(there is not !) it would show that there are many places about which 
tit-bits of information are given. Everyone could find something in 
the book that he knows already, but he would also find a good deal 
that is fresh or that is worth recalling to a dulled memory. Why, 
for instance, are yew trees common in churchyards and not elsewhere ? 
Bows were made of yew and there was less risk of theft and less danger 
to cattle—yew leaves are poisonous—in the churchyard than in the 
hedgerow. There are chapters on roads, bridges and place-names, and 
London receives its share of attention. The south, in fact, seems to be 
given more space that the north, but on the whole it is a well-planned 
compilation. 


In Roman Scotland. By Jress1z Mornersote. Lane. 10s. 6d. 


Roman remains in Scotland outside museums consist of buried or 
partly excavated forts and temporary camps; they are mostly far 
from the big towns, and visiting them under Miss Mothersole’s guidance 
means seeing out-of-the-way places and people as well as reconstruct- 
ing the life of the Roman legionaries. Her method is to take the 
various sites in turn, to tell us how she reached them and, by careful 
dependence on the recognised authorities, to summarise what is known 
about them. She writes simply and freshly, eschews padding, and 
enlivens her antiquarian details by telling us about the people at the 
cottage or the manse at which she asked the way, or obtained a bed 
for the night, or by describing a fine bit of scenery or mentioning some 
incident of bird or animal life. She travelled on foot or by the grocer’s 
van, and obviously enjoyed her journeys instead of regarding then: as 
a mere preliminary to a piece of book-making. Her sketches in colour 
and black-and-white and the maps and diagrams enable us to sce the 
lie of the land and the Roman methods of construction, and add to the 
value of a useful and entertaining book. 


Thomas Paine. By Mary Acnes Best. Allen and Unwin. 16s, 


A popular Life of Paine was a necessary book. No great man of 
the Revolution epoch has been so unscrupulously defamed. The 
libels upon him, systematically built up from the days of his historic 
encounter with Burke and cumulatively after the publication of 
The Age of Reason, were such as to deceive the very elect, among the 
elect so taken in being Leslie Stephen. Thirty years ago Dr. Moncure 
Conway (quaintly described by Miss Best as “‘a Unitarian clergyman ”’) 
did a valuable piece of research into the whole record out of which came 
that biography of Thomas Paine which is not likely to be superseded 
as authority for the facts of an unparalleled career. Conway, however, 
could not reach the people who needed to be taught the truth about 
Paine, especially in America, where he deserves to be honoured as 
a prime maker of the United States. He was the indispensable man 
of the Revolution, adding to his incomparable work as pamphleteer 
a great deal of expert departmental service for the new Republican 
Government. Ungratefully treated in America he went to France, 
devoted himself to the constitutional cause in the French Revolution, 
escaped by the narrowest margin in the Terror, and lived thereafter 
sixteen years in storm and distress. Had he written only The Rights 
of Man and the American pamphlets, a worshipping America would 
have enshrined his name along with the names of Franklin and 
Washington. But he wrote The Age of Reason, and the orthodox of 
two continents combined to bury his extraordinary powers and 
services under a mountain of calumny. Miss Best is an impassioned 
advocate. If her style had been equal to her industry and conviction 
she would have made a book of enduring value. As it is she has made 
one that deserves to be widely read. She is interested in Paine the 


apostle of democracy rather than in Paine the writer, the inventor, 
and the social initiator. Writing first for America, she has shown 
prudence in dealing lightly with Paine the iconoclast. English 
readers will be amused by her frequent and rather ferocious flicks at 
this country and its ways. 


New York is not America. By Forp Mapox Forp (F. M. Huerrenr), 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


The announcement in a title of so familar a truth is all to Mr. Ford’s 
amusing purpose. He knows a good deal about America, but pretends 
to know nothing except New York, and a certain section only of that, 
being intent upon presenting New York City as the enemy of the 
United States. New York is a cosmopolitan centre of civilisation, 
rapidly drawing to itself everything in Europe that is capable of 
transplantation, and pursuing its own life in complete defiance of 
that Americanism which makes the laws and moulds the common life 
of parochial New England, fundamentalist Tennessee, and the politics 
of a Bryan, a Coolidge, or a Borah. Mr. Ford enjoys himself hugely 
as he discourses lightly of New York architecture and food, language 
and parties, books and plays, students, millionaires, and what not, 
Mr. Ford wields an astonishingly agile and skilful pen, and there is 
hardly another writer in English who can throw off in a style so 
vivacious as many shrewd, diverting, and provocative impressions 
of a city or a people. The fact that he seldom makes an assertion 
about anything in New York, or anything connected with American 
life and behaviour, which another kind of observer does not want to 
qualify or contradict is a matter of no importance. That is his way, 
and it is a good part of his attraction. He makes it plain that this 
impudent book was written mainly for his American public, but 
English readers will probably like it better. 


Architecture. 


By A. L. N. Russet, A.R.I.B.A. The Simple Guide 
Series. 


Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Easy introductions to art are much in request at the moment. 
Educated people who are made suddenly conscious of a blind spot 
in music or painting or architecture, want quickly and pleasantly to 
remove the charge of ignorance. Many (who would not admit it) use 
the words “ baroque,” “‘ rococo,” ‘‘ Romanesque,” with more regard 
to sound than meaning. They are appalled by the length of a work like 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture; but as a rule there is nothing 
to choose between the detailed analysis of an expert and bare sum- 
maries for the class-room. Mr. Russell’s book is, of course, no more 
than a long glance at the subject (for he touches on every period from 
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are your closest friends 
day as well as night. 


OS thing notable about ““LUVISCA” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT 
COLLARS is their slowness to soil or 
“pick up the dirt.” Laundering .does : 
not in any way injure their fresh : 
appearance. 
LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 
7%, 10%, 15%, or even 
20%, according to age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer than 

necessary of comforts which this larger 
income will provide for you? Why mun the risk 
of a further depletion of your Capital and a further 
loss of income? Why not make your income surer 
; as well as larger, and thereby enjoy contentment of 
mind, with its beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell 
your stocks and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “two years’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year as 
long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. 
Life is now a different thing for him. 





Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalterable 
Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company with 
over £70,000,000 assets under very strict Govern- 
ment supervision. 





| Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
| show you how much better you can employ your capital— 
what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how much 
safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
disposal. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C. 2. (Nr. Temple Station.) 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


It cannot be too widely known that the League publish 

regularly many documents of great importance to 

Libraries, Teachers and Students of Social, Economic 
and International Affairs, 





For example: 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 
Monographs written by Experts on Scientific Management, 
Engineering, Chemical Industry, Economics, Agriculture, 
the Coal Trade, Migration of Labour, Cartels and Trusts, 
Tariffs, Electrical Industry, Cotton, Iron and Steel, etc., 
etc., etc., ranging in price from 6d. to 16/- net. 


Details and full Catalogues on application to 
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A_NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


An Autobiography of 


Abraham Lincoln 
by N. W. STEPHENSON 


Consisting of the personal portions of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Letters, Speeches and Conversations, 
this volume is an attempt (and successful, it may 
be added) to portray Abraham Lincoln’s develop- 
ment through a mosaic of his literary remains, 
giving those little-known facets of the man’s 
character, which at once make it a book of great 
historical value. Illustrated. Price 18s. net 


ANDREW MELROSE (1927) LTD., 34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 

















JUTLAND through GERMAN SPECTACLES now ready 





First cheap edition of this highly important historical work 


KIEL & JUTLAND 


by COMMANDER GEORG VON HASE 
With Ten Illustrations and Two Charts (7/6 net) 


As First Gunnery Officer on the Derfflinger, Commander von Hase 
played a decisive part in the Battle of Jutland and contributed 
materially to the destruction of our ships, the Queen Mary and the 
Invincible. His account of the engagement is therefore of the first 
importance, and his criticism of Lord Jellicoe’s strategy will be read 
with keen interest. This important book is an invaluable contribution 
to the Jutland controversy. 





London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD., 
Paternoster House, St. Paul’s, E.C.4. 
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(as illustrated) 
Height... 7ft. 6in. 
Width... 3ft.. 2}in. 
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Back ... 17/6 extra. 
Carriage Paid. 





Libraco Portable Shelving 


It grows with your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and can be added to at any 
future time. All parts are 
standardised and will fit on, 


no matter when purchased, 
It is economical, durable, 


perfectly rigid and of hand- 


some appearance. 


The Shelving is packed flat, 
but can readily be erected 
without exertion or technical 
skill. 





Illustrated List No. 22 sent 
post free on application. 
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Assyrian to American); but it deals clearly with essentials and traces 
each style from its origin, finding in it an expression of life and of 
particular needs and limitations. The Mesopotamians built in brick 
because they had practically no stone at hand; the buildings of 
New York grew upwards because they were squeezed by the narrow 
limits of an island. In an interesting chapter on ‘“ Modernism in 
Northern Europe,” Mr. Russell discusses the work of men like 
Mendelssohn, which is almost unknown in this country, even by 
illustration. The City Hall, Stockholm, and the Einstein Tower, 
Potsdam, are remarkable in design and conception. They are as 
definitely works of art as Selfridge’s is weak imitation and failure. 
Mr. Russell acquiesces a little too easily in modern Americanism. 
He misses the whole point of London architecture when he asks for 
standardisation and control of building by committee ; for the best 
parts of London have grown gradually in a diversity of styles, like wild 
flowers along a hedge. In general, however, he judges soundly. The 
illustrations, some sixty photographs and ink-drawings, follow the 
text closely and are well chosen. 


Marx and Engels. By D. Riazonov. Martin Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 


Karl Marx, a Symposium. Edited by D. Riazonorr. Martin 
Lawrence. 6s. 

Professor Riazonov (or Riazonoff, for the publisher leaves us in 
doubt which spelling he prefers) is probably the best known Marxian 
scholar in Europe. In Marz and Engels he presents, in a popular 
form, an account of the life and work of the two great makers of 
the modern Socialist movement. Almost naively partisan at certain 
points, the book gives a graphic account of their ceaseless activity, 
and embodies a good deal of matter which is not otherwise readily 
accessible to English students. This applies especially to the account 
of the “‘ First International” and Marx’s association with it, and also 
to the events which led up to the publication of the famous ‘“‘ Com- 
munist Manifesto ” of 1848. The other volume, which is edited by 
Professor Riazonov, consists of a series of articles bearing on Marx’s 
life and work. It includes several vivid personal sketches by Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, Lafarque and others, and also a revealing interpretation 
of Marxism by the greatest of later Marxists—Nicolai Lenin. 


Hakluyt’s Voyages. Vols. V. and VI. Dent. 638s. the set. 


This new and admirably handy edition of a wonderful book is 
approaching its completion; only two more volumes are to come. 
There seems little we can add to what we said in our review of the 
first volumes, except that the present ones contain some of the best 
matter in the whole work. Opening volume V. at random, we came 
upon the following little passage, which is strangely characteristic 
of Hakluyt’s peculiarly racy quality : 

On this West shore we found a dead fish floating, which had in 
his nose a horne streight and torquet, of length two yards lacking 
two ynches, being broken in the top, where we might perceive it 
hollow, into the which some of our sailors putting spiders they 
presently died. I saw not the trial hereof, but it was reported 
unto me of a trueth: by the vertue whereof we supposed it to 
be the sea Unicorne. 


The text bristles with strange and improbable happenings, wrapped 
round with the day-to-day log-book of the voyaging ships. It is not 
a@ book intended to be read consecutively ; such a process would 
quickly satiate, for the detail was in no way selected by Hakluyt, 
who left this task to the reader. It is a little difficult to remember in 
reading a string of passages like the above, that the book is not a 
novel. The tinkle of gems and curious little objects of every kind 
accompanies our reading,—‘‘As looking glasses, Belles, Beades, 
Bracelets, Chaines, or collers of Bewgle, Chrystall, Amber, Jet or 
glasse, etc.”"—which toys were the current means of barter with 
natives. Volume VI. contains the remarkable description of Virginia, 
“written by Thomas Heriot, servant to Sir Walter Ralegh, a member 
of the Colony, and there imployed in discovering a full twelvemonth.” 
The description is very full and takes each commodity (such as iron, 
copper, furs, oil, wine) in turn. Later in the same volume comes the 
voyage of John Chilton to New Spaine in 1561, forty-one years after 
the conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 


The Romance of the Basque Country and the Pyrep*es. By ELEANOR 
Exusner. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


This is a pleasantly written book, which will interest those who 
have been in the Western Pyrenees, and may persuade some who 
have not been to go there. It is not a guide book, but a tourist’s 
record, eked out with historical anecdotes and some account of the 
manners and customs of the Basque people, of whom Miss Elsner 
is an enthusiastic admirer. She takes us from Bayonne to St. Jean 
de Luz and across the Bidassoa into Spain, down to Bilbao and 
Pampeluna and back through Roncesvalles to St. Jean Pied de 
Port and Cambo—an excellent round. Here are all the Basques of 
the ‘“‘Seven Provinces,” French and Spanish, fishermen and farmers, 
sprung from nobody knows where, speaking God knows what 
sort of tongue, cherishing an immense pride in themselves and their 
institutions, and devoted from the cradle to the strenuous and 
fascinating game of “ pelota.” In her later chapters Miss Elsner 
motors through Pau and Lourdes and Toulouse and Foix and Car- 
cassonne. She has plenty to say about all these places, but she 


is better in the Basque country. 
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About Motoring 
SCIENTIFIC COACHWORK 


OTOR-CARS have always been marked by a gross 
inconsistency. In a good example the mechanism 
has been equal to well over 50,000 miles of hard 

duty ; many pre-war cars have doubled this figure without 
major replacements. But the body has always been as brittle 
as the chassis was sturdy, as troublesome as the chassis has 
usually been satisfactory. Research languished, because the 
problem was thought to be insoluble. What was the use 
of trying to devise the everlasting finish which we expect on 
good china and good furniture, if the internal structure of the 
body became noisy within a year ? What was the use of seeking 
to evolve an immortal body, if shabbiness was inevitable after 
a season? Meanwhile, the shibboleths of the Victorian horsed 
era choked the motor-carriage builder, who was so amazingly 
conventional that he quite failed to realise the novelties of his 
problem. Within the last few years coachbuilding has attracted 
a number of new brains ; onl this sleepiest of all trades has 
at last commenced to move, and at quite a@ good pace. 


The two fundamental facts which ought to govern the building 
of a motor body are the continual bending of the platform on 
which it stands, and the very violent forces to which acceleration 
and braking subject it. There is no such thing as a motor-car 
frame which does not flex ; and many of them bend inches in 
several different. directions and at a multitude of points. If 
a structure built of heavy planks and battens is rigidly bolted 
to such a bending platform, it is bound to “‘ work ”’ ; its joints 
will become loose and creak, its windows (if any) will soon 
rattle ; and its doors will jam or gape. The thing is obvious; 
but for twenty years designers had no remedy except to use ever- 
heavier planks and battens; and in spite of their best efforts, 
the panels would spring till the paint fell off, in spite of its dozen 
carefully dried coats. Simultaneously, the inertia of the body 
and its load suffer all the surges and arrests of violent motion ; 
and the human weight involved is on an average six hundred- 
weights, not to speak of the dead weight. The vulnerable 
details of the external finish are all nearing solution-enamels, 
which can hardly be scratched except with a sharp tool ; plating, 
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Earliest Delivery 
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Joint London Distributors 
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PART EXCHANGE 
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and 
MOST EFFICIENT AUSTIN SERVICE 
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46-50 PARK LANE, W.L 
Grosvenor 3311 
297/9 EUSTON RD, N.W.L 
Garage and Service Station: 
Palderton Street, W.1. (opposite Selfridge’s) 


Associated Company: 
Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd.. 31, Brook Street. W. 1. 
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What | Does It Matter ? 


y J. M. STUART-YOUNG 
Author of Johnny a= : Guttersnipe 


7 
A challenge thrown to the stars by the hero 
of this intriguing romance, after an 
experience that might only have 
embittered but served at last 
to purify and strengthen. 
JETTISONED 
By KYRLE PLUMPTRE 7/6 
The jettisoning of a good parson’s 
career, Owing to his advice being 
sought by a pretty woman of the demi- 
monde. “ The yarn told in letters from Africa 
has a powerful and very original note of its own.” 
T.P.’s and Cassell’s. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
By JOHN W. KLEIN Author of Shelley 3/6 
“ The ing characters of the Revolution are con- 
vincingly drawn, and the final scene throbs with heroic 
tragedy.” —Weekly Scotsman. 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST 
By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG 6/- 
Demonstrates powerfully that legislators have yet to 
learn that by their laws they may defeat the very ends 
they are put in Parliament to serve. 
HEALTHY CHILDHOOD 
By JESSIE R. THOMSON 3/6 
Gives practical information and counsel to 
all those who have the care of children. 


The Lure of the Countryside 
By W. COLES FINCH 21/- 
A book of over 300 pages of companionable reading matter, 
and over 140 photographic illustrations with a frontispiece in 
4 colours by Donal Maxwell. (Ready shortly.) 
IN KENTISH PILGRIM LAND 
By W. COLES FINCH (Second large edition) 10/6 
“, . « Simply invaluable to the lovers of the county of 
Kent.” —Observer. 
LONDON: THE C.W. DANIEL COMPANY 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C. 4 
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Everything for Booklovers and Students 


Lamley & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1875) 
New, Second-hand, Foreign and Export Booksellers and Stationers, 


1, 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, S.W. 7. 


Near South Kensincton STATION. TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 1276 








E specialize in books on the Arts and Sciences, Educational Books, 
Children’s Books, Reference Books, History and Biography, 
Belles Lettres, Poetry, The Drama, Rare Books and First Editions, 

Our purpose as efficient booksellers is to keep a varied selection of new 
books, standard and out-of-the-way books, as well as the obvious book 
of the moment. { To ensure to our customers the delivery of new 
books on the day of publication. {| To search for and obtain books out 
of print. To encourage and advise those new readers who aspire to 
possess a small library of their own. { To provide customers living 
abroad with a carefully selected supply of the best books as they are 
published. { To select and supply to libraries, imstitutions, and schools 
at home and abroad. 





Bookbinding by Experienced Workmen. School Stationery. 
Students’ Text-book We Cndieryahe ony Printing from a handb 
toa ok. 


We issue a monthly list of new books and’ frequent catalogues of 
second-hand books. 
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; 
Charles Wicksteed Armstrong 
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@ Shows in clear language and convincing 

argument the fallacies of ‘social reform 
schemes and legislation that affects to super- 
sede natural selection. The author outlines a 
new moral code, in harmony with Human 
Evolution, that may save the Anglo-Saxon 
Race from losing its place in the vanguard. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
3 Tudor Street E.C.4 
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Are you a ‘ 


Misogynist? | 
If so you will hardly appreciate the { 
delightful monographs entitled 
REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
(3s 6d each) 
¢ APHRA BEHN byV. Sackville West 
$ BIANCA CAPPELLO ‘ 
by Clifford Bax ‘ 
SARAH CHURCHILL 2 
by Bonamy Dobrée 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE _{ 
by Martin Armstrong ‘ 
ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH 
by Beatrice Curtis Brown 
MRS BESANT by Geoffrey West 
GERALD HOWE Publisher 
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Al Challenge to Orthodoxy 


THE BEGINNING OF THINGS 
edited by Prof. G. Ettior Smitu (first 3 Vols.). 


The Times Literary Supplement says: “. 
carrying back ... elements of our daily life to an earlier stage... 
only . .. an Egyptian obsession.” The Observer says: “ Charming, 
learned, and neat little books ... . a mew angle of vision.” 
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First Volumes 
CORN FROM EGYPT (Agriculture), by M. Gompertz. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY (The Calendar), by S. H. Hooke. 
THE GOLDEN AGE, by H. J. Massingham, 


Of all Booksellers 2s 6d each volume 
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THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 








Books for Christmas Gifts 


The London Literary Lounge has a large 
selection of the season’s publications and 
old favourites, and is well worth a visit. 
Books reviewed and advertised in this 
number may be seen and a list of 
new books will be sent on application. 





TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 


14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Gerrard 3277 One door from Bond St, 
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which remains bright under sustained damp and neglect ; 
fabrics, which are tougher than leather, and capable of being 
cleaned from grease and tar—all these inventions shriek aloud 
that the time has come to revolutionise body structures. The 
all-steel body, the French Weymann patents and the Gordon 
England patents represent three interesting notions, of which 
I propose to deal with the last. 
* * * 

Mr. England cuts out the bugbear of frame flexing by arranging 
a mechanical divorce between body and chassis. The shell, 
consisting of sides and roof, is three-point suspended on the 
frame, and so is never twisted, even on the tiny frame of an 
Austin Seven. It can, therefore, be made rigid with safety ; 
and will remain rigid. Inertia is intimately connected with 
weight. So the shell is made extremely light. This is principally 
achieved by separating the passengers and their seats from the 
shell. These heavy weights are carried on a floor which is 
entirely separate from the shell, and is mounted direct on the 
chassis, being free of the shell at all points. The weight of the 
shell is actually limited very largely by the weight of the glass 
required for the windows ; in his Austin Seven saloon the window 
glass weighs almost as much as the whole of the rest of the shell. 
Aeroplane methods of construction are used, the shell being 
built up on a box girder made of three-ply. Thus, for a 20-h.p. 
chassis the shell of a saloon need not weigh more than 3 cwt. 
The insulated mounting protects it from all wrenching; the 
method of construction endows it with an intrinsic rigidity 
similar to that of an aeroplane ; and the reduction of the weight 
to these tiny limits cuts the inertia stresses down to a point 
at which they no longer count. There are, in practice, no 
objections whatever to constructing the floor and the seats as 
entirely separate units from the shell. The front seats naturally 
resemble the pair of miniature fauteuils so often seen in modern 
cars, open or closed ; and the clearance between the rear seat 
and the shell is not large enough to be disfiguring. 

* * * 


Mr. England is not limited to any particular method of 
panelling such bodies. On the popular types of ‘“ fabric” 
saloon the fabric is usually pulled taut over a skeleton framing. 
On an England body the panelling may consist, for instance, 
of aluminium, or of fabric laid upon a support of three-ply. 
He could, of course, use the heavier metals often found in 
cheap, old-fashioned coachwork, if he were not an engineer with 
a mind full of the effects of weight. Probably the best application 
to be made of the England system is to use aluminium panels 
enamelled in cellulose. This construction is, if anything, 
lighter than the fabric type, and is naturally more durable. 
He staged at Olympia an Invicta saloon finished in this way, 
glazed with heavy non-splinterable glass, and completed by 
chromium-plated metalwork, which cannot tarnish. Even 
this ambitious structure weighed a very great deal less than 
any rival type. The cost is naturally higher than is acceptable 
to the mass-producers, but is less than the price asked for 
most “‘ special ” bodies. Where Mr. England is given the chance 
to produce numerous duplicates of a given body, he can drop his 
price to a very reasonable figure. I should like to prophesy 
that his saloons will be very popular on the new Morris light six. 
Incidentally, and this is perhaps unusual with an engineer, 
he knows how to make a body beautiful. Within a very short 
period the closed car will show no “ valances,” its doors being 
carried right down to the running board. This style was 
introduced at the Paris Show some three years ago, and vastly 
improves the aspect of a car. The England saloons staged on 
Morris cars at Olympia should be studied in this respect, especially 
an orange-coloured car shown by the Morris Garages. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HORTLY before election times most of the newspapers 
warn their readers that in the event of the return of 
Labour to power, be it in the municipalities or the 

national government itself, ‘‘ confidence ’”’ will be lost, finances 
will be muddled, and national or municipal credit, as the case 
may be, will be seriously weakened. We have had a full dose 
of this during the past few weeks, and are now in a position 
to test the accuracy of these prophecies, for if one might expect 
anything approaching a débdcle in corporation securities, it 
would be on the morrow of considerable Labour victories. 
What do we find, however? I suppose two greater extremes 
could not be found than Eastbourne and Sheffield. The former 
is a Conservative stronghold and the new council consists of 
twenty-five members of that party and two Labour men, the 
latter party having actually lost one seat. Sheffield has had 


——, 


a Labour administration for a year, and in this week’s election 
gained one more seat from the Conservative-Liberal com. 
bination. One might expect, therefore, to find this difference 
reflected in the quotations of the loans of the two cities; by 
not a bit of it. In each case the 5 per cent. loan stands im. 
movable at 102} per cent. It is to be presumed that investo;, 
are coming to realise the hollowness of these false scares. 

the Labour Government assumed office, it was found that the 
scare had been overdone, and those people who were innocent 
enough to believe what they read in their favourite newspaper, 
sold even their gilt-edged stocks in a panic, at a considerable 
loss, only to see them recover sharply a few weeks later. Ay 
a matter of fact, the finances of the country were administered 
much more soundly, and, as Mr. Snowden recently reminded 
the public, much more economically from the national point 
of view, under the Labour Government than has been the 
case under the present regime. If, however, holders of British 
corporation loans of municipalities which are now Labour ar 
frightened as to their security and wish to dispose of their 
holdings, they will find plenty of buyers among astute peopl 
whose political views are the same as their own. 

* * * 


Markets are somewhat uncertain, and the inevitable tightening 
of money between now and the end of the year should, on the 
whole, have a moderating effect. Some foreign loans ar 
quoted at levels which make them attractive for a rise of two 
or three points. Foreign rails usually mark time at this period 
of the year, and may present good buying opportunities later 
on. The tea share section is both the firmest and the most 
promising. Rubber shares look as though the turn of the tide 
is approaching, if it has not already come, but oil shares ar 
still depressed. South Africans have not risen as much as 
they should have done on the settlement of the flag dispute, 
but the oft recommended Rand Selection Corporation has 
risen smartly to 23s. 3d. and is worth fully another shilling ot 
two even when ex the current half-year’s dividend of 1s. 3d, 
South African Townships, purchasable at 17s. 3d., are shortly 
due for a rise if information I have received is correct. In view 
of the anticipated passing of the Precious Stones Bill, even if it 
should be thrown out by the Senate, such shares as Consolidated 
Diamonds of South West Africa (19s. 6d.), De Beers deferred 


(£14 7%s. 6d.) and New Jagersfontein (£3 5s.) should be worth 
buying. 





























* * * 


Old readers of this column will recollect that years ago, 
before the present crisis in the coal, iron and steel trades, I 
foretold the fate of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company, 
Limited, on account of the management of the company and 
the deplorable relations it had with its workers. 













the assurance of the chairman that a full report of the pro- 
ceedings would be issued. Such is the pusillanimity of share- 
holders that none dared to support me by speech, although all 
around me were complaining of the management, but it must 
be admitted that a certain number voted with me against the 
re-election of the retiring directors, the vice-chairman and 4 
relation of his. As a result of this action the company in 
subsequent years issued a consolidated balance-sheet, giving 
a little more information as to the subsidiary companies; and 
now comes the announcement that the two directors whose 
re-election I opposed, together with one other, have resigned 
and have been replaced by Sir Arthur Dickinson, F.C.A., and 
Mr. Lionel Whitehead. The former is an eminent accountant, 
being a partner of Price, Waterhouse and Company, whilst 
the latter is chairman of a Monmouth iron and steel company. 
It is announced, however, that the vice-chairman’s firm will 
continue to act as sales agents for the company, which will 
no doubt vastly reassure shareholders. On August 2nd, 1919, 
I wrote in these notes, when the price of Ebbw Vale ordinary 
was 26s. 3d.: 

One of these days, when the price falls to 10s. or so, it may 
occur to some of the shareholders to ask whether, peradventure, 
the fault does not lie with the Board of Management which has 
succeeded in making their property notorious as one of the 
greatest centres of disaffection and discontent in the whole country. 


The price is now 2s. 10}d. Readers who still hold these shares 
should sell and put the proceeds in, say, Peacock and Nilambe 
at 4s. 3d. cum div., a low-priced share which pays regula 
quarterly dividends, and on present cost gives a return of 
fully 9 per cent. A. Emit DAVIES. 






























In 1924, at | 
the request of some influential shareholders, I attended the | 
company’s meeting and delivered as vigorous an attack as the ) 
law of libel permits upon the management, after having obtained | 
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Lesein 
Influenza’s Toll 


Last winter influenza took heavier toll than usual. 
Perhaps you were one of its victims. 

Take no chances this year. Seethat you are clad in Wolsey. Then 
you can go through the long, dark days ahead—care-free. Wolsey 
is the greatest protection against chills that you can have, because 
it keeps the body at an even temperature, and equips you to resist 
and overcome the dread germs of colds and Infiuenza. 

Commonsense demands that you should 


WEAR 


WOLSEY 


AND BE WELL 


Hf you have any difficulty in g-tting the Wolsey garment you want, a postcard 
tous will bring you the name cf the nearest retailer who can supply you. 


C.F.H.13 


WOLSEY LTD.. EL&IC ESTER. 

















Co-operative Banking 


Service 


Implies the most attractive rates of interest 
and lowest scale of charges compatible 
with security. 


THE C.W.S. BANK 


Opens Personal Current and Deposit 
Accounts for Co-operators, Trade 
Unionists, and others. 


Write to-day for full particulars to 


Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, 


BANKERS, 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 


Branches: —99 Leman Street, London, E.1. 57 
Kingswa London, W.C. 1. West Blandford 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Broad Quay, Bristol. 


























SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


(Under the same management as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £300,000 
Membership exceeds 10,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
Part proprietor of over 


250 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, Transport, 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, Oil and 
Industrial undertakings operating all over the 
world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 
To Ssconp Co-opsraTIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. } 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet, “ What an Investmen’ 
Trust Is,” your latest Report and List of Investments. 


Name 
N.S. 
Address 

















This is the new Langham Transatlantic 
5-valve portable. 

It gives perfect loud-speaker reproduction 
of a minimum of 20 British and Continental 
Stations, has only one tuning control, and is 
entirely self-contained in a solid plain or 
antique leather case. 


We give a two-years’ guarantee and one 
week’s trial. 


PRICE : Only £6 down—balance by instalments. 


The Langham 4-valve Portable—1,000 miles 
range. £5 down. 


CANGHAKA 





Portable kadio 


Call at our showrooms for a demonstration or write 
for full particulars. 


LANGHAM RADIO, Albion House, 
59 New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Museum 2878 & 8293, 

, 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


——e 


ART GALLERY 





N= MALDEN, SURREY.—Sunny bed-sitting room in private 
house. Electric light, hot water, meals if required. Vegetarian preferred.— 
Box 359, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Roms, two rooms (K and B) for lady, in flat or private 





house in quiet Bloomsbury square.—Reply Box G., Weardale Press, 26 Gordon 
Street, W.C. 1. 





NFURNISHED.—Oxford professional woman has second floor 
of her house to let as flat. Two sunny rooms, newly decorated, landing 
_and roof garden, use of kitchen and bath, 37s. 6d. per week. Also large attic, 

in addition or separately, 12s. 6d. per week. Service if desired. Earl’s Court.— 
Box 358, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

ADIES’ CHAMBERS.—2z unfurnished rooms to let in flat; 
testaurant attached. 30s. weekly. Suit professional woman.—Write S., 
9 Chenies Street Chambers, Chenies Street, W.C. 1. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfuar- 
nished Rooms and ed Sub-iets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good pub )i: rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 
BAssacones, S. Devon.—To let for winter, lady’s small well- 
furnished house, delightful sunny position, invalid. Three sitting, 5 bed., 


bath, hot water, electric light. Near downs; golf. Five guineas weekly.— 
A., 1 York Terrace, Babbacombe. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 


| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


) ge wei HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 
ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELxIs. 


( . ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 

gard 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2) guineas till May gist. June to 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless. 
Xmas jollities—Mrs. Rocrers (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 

N CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House; also Fur- 

e nished House To Let for long or short period.—For terms write to Mrs. J. 

CLAYTON, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms; 


winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pila’ us, Oberammergau. 









































MISCELLANEOUS 


O PIANISTS! Dream Waltz, “ Marie,’’ by G. H. Smith. Just 
published, 1s. 2d., post free.—G. H. Smiru, Chant Villas, Leven, Fife. 


PPLES BY POST.—Attractive Dessert Fruit. 
varieties, 3s. 6d.—SHARPE, Upleadon, Newent, Glos. 








9 lbs. assorted 


ONDON ARTISTS’ 


ASSOCIATION, 
2nd Exhibition of Works 
by Duncan Grant, Roger Fry, V. Bell, Paul Nash, F. J. Porter, W. Roberts, 
Frank ete. 


Dobson, 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


C* NOVEMBER 1oTa, Two Lectures will be given in the Grezy 
SALON, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. “ Symbology,” by Dr. Warr 
GoRNOLD (‘‘ Sephariel ”) at 3.45 p.m., and “ Insomnia,” by Eustace Migs, 

M.A. at 6.15 p.m. Admission 1s. each Lecture. 


10—~6, 














————— 


DEBATE on ‘Feminism versus Anti-Feminism,” between 
Professor HAROLD J. LASKI and Mr. ANTHONY M. LUDOVICLT is to te 
held on Tuesday, November 15th, at 8 p.m., im the Assembly Hall, Mary 
Sumner House, Tufton Street, Westminster. Chairman—Mrs. CHARLOTTE 
HALDANE. Tickets, 3s. 6d. amd 2s. 6d., reserved; 1s. unreserved, from The 
SECRETARY, Six Point Group, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. Telephone: Victoria 7174, 


SCHOOLS 


“anos SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating child to b ponsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellect work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 15, 
Principals: IsaseL Fry, AVICE TRENca. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

VV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, ow home life for a Hmited b of boarder, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


—_—- of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitpagp 
EELE. 


| ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated is 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational Ge 18). Head. 


master: JosepH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air. 


i lin UNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 


from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys,—Apply 


Miss, A. A. WALKERDIWE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W.5. (Tel.: Frobisher 6509). 


A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 





———— 





























M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
+ Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy _— of the child for the = of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, i r e and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music of Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guimeas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 








T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
Boarding School for Girls, to to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 

“ New ideals in Education” applied. Indi time tables. Preparation fot 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. S$; al attention to Musie, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 





ANTED.—Two Supplements to NEw STATESMAN “ Professional 
Associations,” from es 21st and 28th April, 1917.—Write Publisher, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ere rts sas BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
tace confirms the teachi of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 


Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “‘ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W. r. 











REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. We collect. Owing to increase of business we have moved 
to larger premises. Kindly note our new address.—THE LONDON TURNING Co., 
Dept. E, 54 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





OCKROACHES VANISH by using “ BLATTIS,” the scientific 
remedy, SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE. Tins 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from 


Sole Makers.—Howartas, 473, Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 

(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


Fhe MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss Roberts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 


M‘sss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
£ Trauslations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


‘es PEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. StateR, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 























¢g, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


| bo "a READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water: 


ford. Co-educational. Mont i Ss u Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss EstHer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.) 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTHERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 ¥BARS OF AGE. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self 
overnment, usual school examinations, a for the Universities, 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with ure for hobbies; vegetarian rtd 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Princ 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 

qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. CrarK. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.— Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica) Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| eee ae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 


W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ket- 
Chairman, é.c. 


ontefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss R. E. Lawrence.— 
mcerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


























——— 


— 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGIN 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 

or Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrat 
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LEARN TO DRAW 


John Hassall, R.1., will Teach You In Spare Time, at Home, By Post. 

this sketch. By simply doing this and sending along your effort, 

yd will obtain, FREE, a candid opinion of your natural thetic ability, 

iven by a recognised expert, who will show you how you can become, quite 

oaily an adept craftsman with pen and brush and wield them for your own 

profit and a. If John Hassall cannot make you an artist you will be 
o frankly. , ‘ SF 

we Se rwiee, without interference with your present vocation, in your spare 

time, by post, wherever you live, you can acquire that most fascinating of 
, accomplishments, the ability to draw. 

From the start, learning by the “ John Hassall Way” is 

an intensely interesting and pleasant occupation. The 

unique Postal Course compiled by John Hassall, R.I., is a 

marvel of effective simplicity, creative insight and inspira- 

tion, which has led many th nds to : 

Send a copy of the accompanying sketch (or a specimen 
of your original work) and receive, FREE, by return of 
vost: 

i An expert and fair criticism of your work. 

2. A handsome BROCHURE containing many illustrations of 
the work of Mr. Hassall and his pupils. This book gives 
graphic details of the John Hassall Course; what it is, 

what it has done, and what it will do for you. 

Copy this sketch for 


‘ree criticism. Write to Mr. JOHN HASSALL, R.I., Principal, 
The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. 453 H, St. Albans. 


BSG... - Finn ig. 


DRAWING AND 


A Magazine of Modern Art 
IS NOW PUBLISHED AT 


The New Georgian Press, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


DRAWING AND DESIGN, besides devoting a greater 
proportion of space than any other journal to the MODERN 
BRITISH SCHOOL of painting, contains articles by 
specialists of note on ARCHITECTURE, THE CINE- 
MATOGRAPH, theatrical art, as well as fresh aspects of 
the art of the past. Special stress will be laid on the number 
and quality of ILLUSTRATIONS, which, as formerly, will 


include a great number of works never previously reproduced. 
November Number Now on Sale. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. ONE SHILLING NET. 
Subscription Rate: Inland 13/-, Abroad .14/-, post free. 
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Stout Shoes—but Dressy. 


HEN you are buying winter footwear—and now is 
the time to look to that important matter— 
remember that NORVIC and MASCOT Shoes for 

men are all made on the hand-sewn principle. This means 
that you get stout shoes, well made and masculine in 
feature, but with that smart outline which enables you to 
look your best about the feet at all times of the day. 
Hand-sewn principle shoes—glance at the illustration at 
the top—look and wear like the made-to-measure article— 


and they cost shillings less. 





Write for illustrations of styles to the 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 


























OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 1os.; Dictionary National 
ae ay ! and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
178s. 6d. (pub. 35s.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 25s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols., inus., 308.; Rule’s 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25); 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 42s. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 42s. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chamber's 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 15s.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
list free. Wanted; A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Jehnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HoLtanp Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








STRAND THEATRE, ALDWYCH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.20. 
MATINEES: THURSDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 


A Play in 3 Acts, by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA (Author of The Cradle Song) 
English Version by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE- BARKER 


(GER. 3830.) 











A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS: 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 
Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: £2,693,000. 


Gstablishea m C4ustralia 1849 


London Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 
Rosert Tuopxy. F.I.A., Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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DO YOU 
want to feel cheerful? 
REMEMBER 
Nothing helps like helping 
AG CAUSE. 

“So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
When bad weather makes you feel bad 
HELP THE LIFE-BOATS! 

Each year we need 


1,000,000 
Five Shillings 
to provide and maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION,” 
; And also remember the Life-boats in aed will. 
The Life-Boat Service is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 





Life-Boat House, Charing Cross oad, London, W.C. 2. 

















LITERARY 


OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write te MCWILLIAMS, MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 

ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to set to Music. Send ube. Box 123, 
“* ComposER,”” Fulwoed House, High Helborn, Londen, W.C. 2. 

ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges.—Write Box P.L., 
“Composer,” c/o Rays Apvt. AcEncy, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 

EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 

















Every man, be he Prime Minister or day labourer, is happier when he has at hand 


SECCOTINE, 


(Rec. Trapz MARK). 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEAT-NG REQUIRED 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast cf a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, and makes 
a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size can be carried in vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 





Sold everywhere, in Pin-stoppered Tubes, 43d., Gd. and 94 





THE NEW STATESMAN 




















LUDWIG’S 


Bismarck 
The Story of a Great Fighter 


Illustrated. 


Second Impression. 21s. 


“This author makes history an art once more, instead of a science which desolves documents into a mass of detail 


and sifts the dust-heaps of circumstance. 


It is a triumph of psychological-analysis. 


Every vital word of 


Bismarck and his associates is set down in the great book, as vast and various as the German country-side, of which 
Bismarck (like Cromwell) was essentially an emanation.”—Morning Post. 


The Making of a State 
By PRESIDENT T. G. MASARYK. 2ls. 
ENGLISH VERSION, ARRANGED AND PREPARED WITH AN 
Intropuction By H. WICKHAM STEED. 

“The making of the Czechoslovak State was a wild 
romance, and Dr. Masaryk who made it must rank not only 
as one of the two or three who earned abiding fame in the 
Great War, but also as probably the first example of Plato’s 
ideal of the philosopher king come true.”—Morning Post. 


Viscount 
Leverhulme 


By HIS SON, Illustrated. 15s, 


“The final estimate of Lever’s place in industrial history 
cannot yet be written, but his son has given us an admirable 
sketch of the man.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The Breath of the Desert 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


Illustrated. 16s. 


“There is nothing superficial about the author’s observations; he is a real expositor of Arab life, thought and custom, 
in all of which he is learned; and his writing is vivid and picturesque.”—Star. 


Kenya from Within 
A Short Political History. 
With Maps, Diagrams, and IIlustrations. 
By W. McGREGOR ROSS. 18s. 


An exposition of the remarkable political and industrial 
systems which prevail in Kenya. 


South Africa 
White and Black—or Brown? 
By Col. P. A. SILBURN, C.B.E., D.S.O. 6s. 
The author deals with the colour peril in South in, 


and foretells the increase of a degenerate brown race 
miscegenation continues. 


The Chinese Puzzle 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. 


. : Preface by the Rt. Hon. Lioyp Georce, O.M., M.P 
: Foreign A fairs said of Mr. Ransome’s writings on China that to read them “ is lik 
light room, in which thought and judgment once more become possible.” 


General Economic 
History 
By MAX WEBER. 12s. 
Translated by Frank H. Knicurt. 


A course of lectures on general economic history, pre- 
senting in moderate compass the leading ideas interpretative 
of economic life and change. 


5s. 


e getting into a well-ventilated, cool, 


Economic History of Europe 
To the End of the Middle Ages 
By Prof. MELVIN M. KNIGHT. 12s. 


This vork answers the particular questions about ancient 
and medieval history that are most important for 
the student of the economic problems of the present day. 


An Outline of Philosophy 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S., Author of “The Analysis of Mind,” etc., etc. 


The British Coal 


Dilemna 
By I. LUBIN & H. EVERETT. 12s. 6d. 
The authors have analysed the forces which have brought 
this great industry to the position it is in to-day, and they 


have indicated the lines along which constructional develop- 
ments must be sought. 


12s. 6d. 


The Romance of 


Chemistry 
By WILLIAM FOSTER. 12s. 


‘A brisk, complete and thoroughly readable manual on the 
subject of chemistry for every kind of person. 


Down the Fairway 
The Golf Life and Play of Robert T. (‘‘ Bobby”) Jones, Junr. 
By ROBERT T. JONES, Junr., and O. B. KEELER. Over 30 Illustrations. 15s. 


Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 40. Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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